THE YOUTH'S COMPANIO 


FROM THE VOYAGES AND EXPLORATIONS OF 
AMERIGO VESPUCCI RATHER THAN FROM 
THOSE OF COLUMBUS CAME THE FIRST 
KNOWLEDGE THAT NOT MERELY A NEW 
ROUTE TO ASIA HAD BEEN DISCOVERED - BUT 
A NEW WORLD - AND FROM AMERIGO - WHICH MEANS 
“THE ENDURING” - COMES OUR NAME - AMERICA 
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A muffin a day 
is the natural way 


Pillsbury Recipe 
BRAN MUFFINS: 2 cups 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran, 2 cups 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour, 2 teaspoons 
salt, 2 cupssour milk or buttermilk 


~ Health Bran 


Here’s Health! 


Bs pnew is health insurance for 
all your family in the generous 
use of Pillsbury’s Health Bran. 

Everyone recognizes the health- 
fulness of bran, but not every 
housewife knows the real superi- 
ority of Pillsbury’s—what tempting 
golden-brown muffins it makes— 
and delicious cookies—and rich, 
wholesome bread. 


Just as nature grew it 


Since bran is a natural food and a 
natural laxative, it should come to 
you just as nature grew it. Pillsbury’s 
is not cooked or doctored in any 
way before you buy it. It is not an 
artificial product, but nature’s own 
contribution to your family’s health. 


You can serve Pillsbury’s Health 
Bran with full confidence that the 
crisp, clean, coarse flakes of selected 
bran reach you untampered—just 
sterilized and packed in air-tight 
cartons to keep intact the rich, 
nut-like flavor and health-giving 
properties. 
Special Pillsbury recipes 

There is nothing better than 
bran to give the system the cleans- 
ing “roughage” it requires. There is 
no better bran than Pillsbury’s. 
And there are no better ways to 
prepare it than with the special 
Pillsbury recipes on the Pillsbury 
package. 

Buy it and try it today. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ U.S.A. 


Pillsbury’s Family’ 


-of Foods 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour 
Pancake Flour 

Health Bran 

Wheat Cereal 

Rye Flour Heap 
Durum Flour [est 
Farina F 
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m|T four o’clock Patton rose 

} from the conference ta- 
Oi ble in. Galen Trench’s 
private office. Patton 
} was junior member of 
Trench & Patton, found- 
ers. He was to leave for 
Pittsburgh at five. It had 
been a long session full 
of detailed discussion between the two men 
as to ways and means of inducing the great 
McKay to sign on the dotted line. But 
the contract was worth a long session. 
Chances like that didn’t come every day. 
Patton picked up his bag. “Some difference,” 
he said, “between having McKay ask us 
to bid and our trying for three years to 
break through Mudge’s charmed circle.” 
Mudge headed the other foundry that helped 
give to Wakeville the earmarks of an in- 
dustrial centre. 

“Probably McKay has asked a dozen others 
to bid this year, besides Mudge and our- 
selves,” the older man cautioned him. 

“Never mind,” came the buoyant reply; 
“old Simon Mudge will have to chew more 
than dyspepsia tablets if he wants the busi- 
ness again this year, eh?” 

Trench grinned. Simon Mudge’s well-known 
dependence on dyspepsia tablets would have 
been pathetic had Simon, self-made that he 
was, succeeded in constructing of himself a 
more genial type of business competitor. 

Trench went on seriously: 

“Our big argument lies in our new blow- 
ing engine. Luckiest thing we ever did was 
to order that blower. When it gets here 
we'll have capacity to spare, and McKay,”— 
he rapped the table with the back of his 
hand,—“McKay is going to place his next 
year’s business with a foundry that has 
plenty of capacity. Mudge hasn’t. That’s in 
our favor.” 

Patton nodded. 

“One last warning,” Trench continued with 
a trace of anxiety. “I know McKay pretty 
well, and anyone dealing with him must be 
ready for snap decisions. Henry, that man 
plays business like a big game. Sometimes 
you'll think he’s not serious. Don’t let him 
fool you, Remember, he’s playing it hard all 
the time. So be ready to play it with him if 
he’s in the mood.” 

Patton smiled. “Sounds easy. How about 
those ore analyses? I have everything else 
here in my grip.” 

“O Duggins!” Trench pushed open his 
door. “Mr. Patton is ready for those ore 
analyses. You had Jimmy copy and bind 
them as I asked ?” 

Duggins, who had been head bookkeeper 
for twenty years, turned to look for his office 
boy. Then, getting to his feet joint by joint 
like a six-foot rule, “One minute, sir,” he 
said. “Jimmy must have— Jimmy! Jimmy 
Whalen! Where’s that boy, Miss Jones?” 

“I saw him going toward the boiler house 
a few minutes ago,” the girl replied. 

Out rushed Duggins, bareheaded, to the 
boiler house. Big Donovan’s gang was pulling 
out the grate of number six furnace, and a 
red-headed youngster was standing, popeyed, 
on the side lines. 

“Faith,” exclaimed Donovan as Duggins 
grabbed the office boy by the arm, “take him; 
he’s all yours! We can’t keep him away. But 
if I had him in my gang,—officially, mind,— 
I'd make a man of the lad yet.” He winked 
one eye at Jimmy and turned back to direct 
his grinning men. 

Patton had to go before the copy of the 
analyses was ready. It was necessary to for- 
ward it to him by mail. And that was the 
lirst that Galen Trench had heard of Jimmy 
Whalen’s recent rebellion against the law and 
order of a modern foundry office. The thing 
interested him. 

Now that Patton was off for Pittsburgh, 
the senior partner heaved a sigh of relief and 
turned to smaller matters as a mathematician 
turns for recreation to ticktacktoo. He liked 
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problems, especially the human kind, and 
Jimmy Whalen appeared to have turned into 
such a problem. 

“Ambition?” Duggins retorted to his em- 
ployer’s questioning. “No, sir. Not a bit. If 
he ever had any, I guess he lost it about the 
same time he got his long pants.” 

Duggins was not without a sense of humor. 
Also he sometimes hit closer to fact than he 
knew, as in the case of Jimmy. For both 
events, loss of ambition and acquisition of 
long “pants,” had occurred simultaneously 
the week before—January 11, to be exact. 

Indeed, to Jimmy Whalen that January 
11 had marked a step forward. Every time 
now that he sat down at his table just in- 
side the main office door he could jerk each 
knee magnificently and disclose to the office 
force a flash of scarlet socks. From now on 
the old bookkeeper would have to take him 
for what he was, a man. And for the first 
time in six months of drab routine under 
Duggins’s calculating eye he could feel the 
glow of business romance urging him on to 
glorious if hazy deeds. 

Tap—tap—tap, tap, tap, went his pencil 
on the table. Already in his mind’s eye he was 
Big Donovan’s right-hand man. Big Donovan 
headed the “flying squad” of “trouble men” 
who kept the mechanism of the foundry in 
running order. It was he, according to tradi- 
tion, that had once pushed back his men, 
wrapped himself in canvas sacks like a 
cocoon and, with hose playing on him, had 
crawled into the ash pit of a newly “drawn” 
furnace to make emergency repairs. And the 
act had saved a costly shutdown. 
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Now there was a job for you! Doing things 
like that! Donovan symbolized true business 
success. To be a member of the “flying 
squad” was Jimmy’s secret ambition. But to 
be Big Donovan’s right-hand man was a 
dream to be indulged only on extra occasions 
such as a combination of birthday and day of 
first long “pants.” The feeling made him want 
to dare. 

Tap—tap—tap, tap, tap, went the pencil 
and then stopped. Jimmy walked firmly over 
to Duggins’s desk and asked 
for an increase in pay. 

The old bookkeeper stared 
hard, then went on checking 
extensions; he couldn’t have 
heard. 

“I say, Mr. Duggins,” the 
boy tried again, “you know, 
over at Mudge’s the office boy 
gets fifteen a week.” 

“And two is six and five 
is eleven—” the other mum- 
bled on. “Why don’t—fifty- 
four—don’t you—and ten is 
sixty-four—get yourself a job at Mudge’s ?— 
and six is seventy. Check, Miss Jones.” 

Then quite deliberately Duggins placed a 
bony thumb in each armhole of his waist- 
coat and looked Jimmy up and down as if 
he were some new kind of hitching post. 
Finally his gaze stopped at the long “pants”; 
his face cracked into a kind of smile, and— 
the new stenographer giggled. 

Romance fled and took with it those new 
ambitions. which momentarily had made 
business an alluring thing even from the 


Suddenly from the fringe of the group came a voice—.. . “Say! Hey! Say, 
Mr. Trench !’’ 
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standpoint of an office boy. To Jimmy the 
reaction was terrible. He hardly recognized 
it as a crisis. He only knew that, if business 
turned one into a calculating machine like 
Duggins, he didn’t like business. Of course 
Big Donovan’s job was different entirely. 
That was business! The contrast between 
Donovan ahd Duggins made the boy suddenly 
clap one hand over his mouth to keep from 
laughing out loud. The rest of the office 
force didn’t understand that gesture, didn’t 
realize that it meant a battle line drawn be- 
tween Jimmy and business. That noon he 
bought a book; he anticipated dull periods 
when it would be impossible to slip out and 
watch Donovan’s gang at work. The book 
was a typical time killer, and it had an 
attractive cover. 

Several days later as Duggins was discuss- 
ing Jimmy’s case with the senior partner the 
bookkeeper could only state facts without 
explaining them; and the facts were that 
suddenly and without cause the youngster 
had become short on ambition and long on 
“pants.” 

Trench tipped back in his chair and clasped 
his hands behind his head. He recalled that 
the Widow Whalen had come 
six months before to ask for 
a job for the boy. He remem- 
bered her bitterness toward 
the Mudge crowd. Knowing 
Simon Mudge as he did, he 
could imagine the life that 
Jimmy’s father must have 
led while working for him. 
The senior Whalen must have 
fared badly as an office cog 
with the Mudge crowd, where 
a man’s check number was 
much more interesting to the 
management than his name. And Trench had 
promised to give Jimmy Whalen a chance. 
The whole scene came back vividly. 

“Suppose,” he said to Duggins, “you let me 
handle Jimmy for a while.” 

The suggestion was quite welcome to 
Duggins, who went out ‘hastily before his 
employer should change his mind. 

Running over Duggins’s conversation, 
Trench set about clothing bare facts with 
imagination. Suddenly he got up and, walk- 
ing to Jimmy’s table, reached into the shallow 
drawer as far as his hand would go and drew 
forth a paper-covered book. From a yellow 
background the crimson title shrieked at him: 


ONE MILLION A MINUTE 
OR 
FRANK’S ADVENTURES IN WALL STREET 


He turned the pages. Then, replacing the 
book, he left for home, thinking hard and 
chuckling softly as he guided his roadster 
through the foundry gate. He stopped once— 
at a bookstore. 

Two days later with a puff and a roar 
the office door at Jimmy’s elbow swung open 
to admit Patton and an icy blast. As the 
junior partner stalked through into Trench’s 
private office even Jimmy could see that 
matters had not gone too smoothly in Pitts- 
burgh. 

Trench swung round from his desk, eyed 
the younger man over the tops of his glasses 
and motioned him into a chair. 

Patton slumped down and stared at the 
floor gloomily. Finally he spoke: “I want to 
know whether Trench & Patton—and Mudge 
too—are running foundries or—or circuses!” 

Trench looked his relief. More familiar 
with McKay’s ways, he was aware that there 
were apt to be odd details in some of McKay’s 
shrewd proposals. “It’s between Mudge and 
ourselves, I take it.” 

Patton nodded. 

“On what basis?” 

“A circus race.” 

“What a 

“Same thing,” Patton explained. “As early 
as yesterday noon McKay had it figured out 
that Mudge and ourselves were his two best 
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bets. It looked as if he were ready to sign 
up on the spot, and Mudge, like an idiot, 
handed him his fountain pen.” 

Trench settled back in his chair to enjoy 
the narrative. 

“But instead of signing,” Patton continued, 
“McKay took a plain sheet of paper from his 
desk and drew a vertical line on it.” 

“With Mudge’s pen?” 

Patton nodded and grinned. “Well, McKay 
began to list our respective qualifications for 
handling his contract. Reminded me for all 
the world of a bridge score—games, honors 
and all. The last honor he wrote in our col- 
umn was capacity. That was missing on 
Mudge’s side.” 

Trench slapped the desk. “Oho! I told you 
our new blower would turn the trick!” 

“Tt might have,” replied Patton quietly, 
“if Mudge hadn’t ordered one too.” 

That was news! 

“Yes; ordered it while we were talking 
with McKay. Quite dramatic! Called for a 
telegraph blank and shot a wire to the man- 
ufacturers on the spot. You never saw a man 
more surprised than McKay. Then Mudge 
began to get cold feet, I suspect, but he 
couldn’t back out. The thing was done. The 
old boy seemed to lose his head a bit, for 
when McKay reminded him that time was 
of the essence of the proposed contract I’m 
blessed if Mudge didn’t follow up the dis- 
patch with another in which he ordered his 
new machine shipped by express!” 

Trench whistled softly. Shipping heavy 
machinery by express ought to make a man 
think twice unless he were fighting mad or 
sheer crazy ! 

“So McKay had to write capacity at the 
bottom of Mudge’s column too,” Patton 
went on. “And there he sat, studying those 
two columns for about five minutes. I could 
hear Mudge wheezing.” 

Trench’s eyes twinkled. “Go on,” he or- 
dered. “What about the race?” 

“Coming to that. At last McKay held the 
paper in front of us. ‘Well, gentlemen,’ he 
drawled, ‘you can see for yourselves that it’s 
a case of fifty-fifty. Here’s what I propose. 
The sooner one of you gentlemen can begin 
to fill this contract, the better for me. Trench 
& Patton’s new blower was shipped over a 
week ago by freight, and yours, Simon, you 
assure me will go immediately by express.’ I 
could see Mudge start. ‘So it seems to me 
you’re on a remarkably even footing. If you 
are both game for it, suppose we agree among 
us that the foundry that lands its new blower 
on foundations first gets the business. Are 
you game?’” 

Patton stopped to allow the preposterous 
way of handling an important contract to 
sink into his partner’s mind. 

“You agreed?” asked Trench. 

“What else could a man do?” 

“Yes, but—O Lord!” and Trench leaned 
back in his chair and laughed uproariously. 
“Tell me one thing, Henry,” he composed 
himself long enough to ask, “does Mudge 
feel the same toward McKay as we do?” 

It was Patton’s turn to grin, however 
faintly. “Coming up on the limited last 
night,” he replied with a smile, “all Mudge 
ate for dinner was dyspepsia tablets.” 

But Patton might well have laughed out- 
right after luncheon that day could he have 
projected himself into the innermost office 
of the fiery, wiry, dyspeptic known to the 
trade as “the Mudge crowd.” For Simon 
Mudge had just finished a telephone con- 
versation with Wakeville’s local express agent ; 
subject: express rates on heavy machinery. 
Indeed, a temper as ugly as that into which 
Simon Mudge had worked himself can give 
to some men the aspect of a crowd. 

“Well,” he roared at a timid knock. “Hang 
it! What is it—what is it?” 

“Some one to see you, sir,” answered a 
clerk, pushing open the door. 

“Man, woman or child?” 

“Why ,—er,—man, I guess.” 

“Don’t you know?” thundered Mudge. 
“Can’t you answer a—oh—um —” His man- 
ner changed as he regarded the card in his 
hand. In the centre of it was engraved, 
“Trench & Patton, Founders,” and in the 
lower left-hand corner in painful longhand 
appeared the name of their representative. 

“What’s this?” Mudge muttered. Then his 
face fairly ironed itself out. 

He had had several Whalens 
in his employ. The name was 
familiar. One had died on him 
in the busy season, he remem- 
bered. Whalen was a common 
name in Wakeville. He didn’t 
know this particular Whalen, 
but a call from any of Trench 
& Patton’s authorized rep- 
resentatives at that moment 
could mean only good. 
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Through his mind flashed some form of 
working agreement by which perhaps the 
two firms could handle McKay’s contract 
between them@Maybe he could cancel that 
expensive blower order even yet. His man- 
ner softened still more over the possibility. 
Straightening up his desk hastily, he turned 
with a curt, “Send Mr. Whalen in.” 

“But I told him you—were busy,” stam- 
mered the clerk, “and that I hardly thought 
you would —” 

“Send Mr. Whalen in here,” bellowed 
Mudge. The clerk fled. 

As his visitor was coming down the hall 
Mudge buttoned the lower button of his 
coat, felt of his black tie and got to his feet. 
A personal touch of welcome might be re- 
ported not unfavorably to Messrs. Trench 
and Patton. Besides, it cost nothing. “Ah!” 
he began in carefully modulated tones. “Glad 
to meet —” 

Then he stopped. 

In front of him; twisting his cap in his 
hand, stood a freckled young man, braced 
by thoughts of One Million a Minute and 
the manner in which “Frank” would have 
handled such an interview. Mudge gasped. 

Jimmy drew a long breath. “Mr. Mudge,” 
he began forcefully, “Whalen’s 
my name. I’m looking for a 
good opening. I’m just the man 
you need. I—you—we ought 
to—” 

Almost against his will Jimmy 
turned to follow the direction 
in which his host’s trembling 
forefinger was pointing—the 
door. Opening indeed! The only 
opening for him with the Mudge 
crowd! A glance at Mudge’s 
face, and Jimmy took the hint. 

Like a flash he darted through 
the door and down the long 
hallway and out. 

He had no clear recollections 
until he found himself once 
more behind his table in the 
office of Trench & Patton. 
Mechanically his hand reached 
into the drawer for the familiar 
volume. What it drew forth, 
however, made him wonder if the whole ad- 
venture were a dream that was not yet ended. 
But the book that he held in his hands, the 
Boys’ Romance of Mechanics, was far too 
solid an object to be part of a dream. Also 
the typewritten address, “To James Whalen 
from a friend,” was no illusion. He read it 
twice. Then he opened the book at random. 
What he saw seemed to hypnotize him; he 
read on and on. When he looked up again 
he was alone in the office. It was dark ex- 
cept for the single light above the table. 

Fate and a defective bedplate on the 
Mudge blower that had to be replaced be- 
fore shipment brought the race for the big 
McKay contract down to a whirlwind finish. 

Once Mudge had determined to go through 
with the “fool notion,” express charges and all, 
he had quietly leased every heavy lifting jack 
and differential pulley that Wakeville’s two 
meagre supply houses had in stock. They 
were to be kept “on call.” When he had 
done that he had grinned and sat down to 
wait for the express company to deliver his 
expensive “package.” 

It was then that delays had begun; the 
defective bedplate was the first. Finally his 
confidence gave way to uneasiness and from 
uneasiness to alarm lest he should lose the 
race even after paying huge express charges 
in order to win. While day after day slipped 
by and the manufacturer had not yet even 
shipped the blower Mudge was well aware 
that Trench & Patton were moving heaven 
and earth, as it were, to keep a freight car, 
loaded with certain equipment, moving stead- 
ily if slowly across the country toward their 
plant. 

At last there came a day when Trench 
motioned the chief of the “flying squad” to 
his side. The two men were standing on the 
edge of an excavation in the floor of the 
blower house. “Are you all ready with these 
foundations? Anchor bolts located O. K.?” 
Trench indicated with his foot the irregular 
mass of concrete the flat top of which lay 
somewhat below the temporary flooring on 

which he and Donovan were 
standing. 

“All set, sir,” the other 
assured him. “We'll handle it 
fine; me and the boys and the 
traveling crane here and may- 
be a half dozen extra-heavy 
oil jacks I was going to ask 
you for.” 

“Very good, Donovan. I'll 
tell you something. You’ll 
have your car at six o’clock 


tomorrow morning. Better give the men a 
good night’s rest. Nothing heard from 
Mudge’s machine, which means that we're 
probably safe enough, but”—he clapped his 
foreman on the shoulder—“let’s take no 
chance.” 

As Trench turned away the head of the 
“flying squad” was just a little disappointed. 
The event, after all, was going to be merely 
a routine day’s work instead of a nip-and- 
tuck affair with the Mudge crowd. 

As it turned out, however, Donovan him- 
self was to have nothing to do, either with a 
nip-and-tuck affair or with a hard day’s 
work, Six o’clock the next morning saw the 
big man resting easily at his home after a 
sleepless night. A bit of icy walk, a careless 
step, a slip, and he had come home the night 
before in an ambulance, with his right arm 
fractured. 

And Donovan’s accident was only the start 
of a day of misfortune for Trench & Patton. 
For even while the “flying squad,” leaderless, 
were struggling with frozen tarpaulins that 
covered the machinery on its flat car word 
came, that fatal word so long delayed, that 
the rival blower had just arrived at the 
junction. A few hours more and it would 


For Simon Mudge had 
just finished a telephone 
conversation 


rest under cover in Mudge’s plant. The news 
was disheartening, to say the least. 

At noon Trench himself called a council of 
war in the blower house. Discouraged at the 
snail-like progress but doing his best in 
Donovan’s place, Patton stalked in ahead of 
his half-frozen men. 

“How goes it?” asked Trench. 

Patton shrugged. “Ought to have her along- 
side the foundations by tonight,” he replied. 
“Then when we come to lower onto the 
concrete, why, I hope with the traveling 
crane above and those big oil jacks below — 
By the way, they’ve come?” 

“You’re doing fine, boys,” said Trench, 
disregarding his partner’s reference to the oil 
jacks. “Hot coffee in an hour. Now go to it! 
Are you going to let the Mudge crowd lick 
you at your own game?” There was some- 
thing stimulating in Trench’s challenge that 
sent them back to their cold job with new 
energy. Only Patton he gripped by the arm 
as the junior partner turned to follow. “Not 
an oil jack to be had in town,” he confided 
hoarsely. “Mudge has ’em all.” 

For a moment Patton stood stupefied. This 
news was the worst! Then without a word 
he pulled his borrowed cap far down over 
his ears and, striding out, slammed the door 
after him. 

By three o’clock the cumbersome machine 
had been unloaded. By four it was resting 
close to its concrete foundation; the men 
had pulled it on rollers across the frozen yard 
and had “pinched” it through the enlarged 
door of the blower house. 

As much as that the headless squad had ac- 
complished under amateur leadership. But 
now came the really critical period, the part 
that Big Donovan’s absence rendered doubly 
hazardous. Getting the machine down over 
those foundation anchor bolts without the 
aid of oil jacks was what was worrying 
everyone now. Many of the men from other 
departments whose sporting blood was 
aroused made excuses to linger near Patton 
and his gruntint, toiling crew. 

The tragedy of the oil jacks was real. 
Jacks had formed a vital part in Big Don- 
ovan’s plan; the few small common lifts 
that Trench & Patton possessed were sure 
to be unequal to the strain. It was possible, 
however, that the overhead crane, gripping 
from above, could by some miracle take care 
of the dangerous overload. The chance was 
perhaps one in ten. But there was nothing to 
do except take it. The traveling crane was 
worth a trial. . 

“Out of the way, everyone!” shouted 
Trench when the double steel fall that the 
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crane had dropped began to take hold. 
Tauter and tauter it grew like a giant violin 
string. The gears of the crane yowled at their 
overload. Then the final disaster ! 

From somewhere deep inside the crane it 
came, that crack! which caused each onlooker 
to throw up a protecting arm. The next 
instant the fragments of a shattered gear 
wheel crashed to the floor at Patton’s feet. 
No one spoke. The game was up! The huge, 
cold room grew perfectly still. 

Suddenly from the fringe of the group came 
a voice—an odd blend of bass and treble, the 
changing voice of youth raised in excitement 
to a ludicrous yodel: 

“Say! Hey! Say, Mr. Trench!” 

No one paid attention. 

“Mr. Trench, say, look-a-here!” the voice 
persisted. “Why not pour water in the hole 
and let it freeze? ’Tain’t deep. Then you 
could slide the machine right over the 
foundation. Afterwards melt your ice and 
down she goes in place, see ?” 

At the word “freeze” Trench had looked 
up as if noticing the speaker for the first 
time. Suddenly the simplicity of the thing 
struck home. “What put that into your 
head, my boy?” he asked. 

“Why, it’s in a book I—I 
got. That’s the way they did 
up in Canada once. Had to; 
there wasn’t any derrick or 
ae I can show you the 


“Boys!” shouted Trench, ap- 
pearing to turn into a boy 
himself. “Run out a length of 
fire hose. One of you tell Mr. 
McNab to stand by his pumps 
till further notice. Lively now!” 

The best-known proverbs 
often are incorrect; witness that 
“watched-pot” affair. For water 
will boil in spite of watching; 
and it will freeze too, though 
it may seem like an eternity to 
the watchers when the freez- 
ing process is drawn out through 
the dark length of the coldest 
night of the year. 

But just before daybreak, 
with the Big Dipper supervising the job 
through the open north windows, the water 
in the shallow pit had hardened to the 
strength of steel. Two minutes later the mass 
of machinery was being levered into place 
inch by inch along the ice. Finally it rested 
directly above the ice-covered foundation. If 
now it could only be lowered — 

“Steam hose,” demanded Patton who, with 
his senior associate, had been checking the 
position to-a hairbreadth. “Play the steam 
jets round the sides so she'll melt evenly. 
So!” He seized one of the steam nozzles or- 
dinarily used for cleaning boilers and showed 
the men exactly what he meant. 

Slowly the ice melted under the combined 
influence of the steam and the weight of the 
machine. The instant the blower had settled 
far enough so that the foundation bolts 
could be seen actually to have entered their 
respective holes in the bedplate of the 
machine Patton pulled himself to his feet. 
Swinging quickly, he stumbled over a slight 
figure that was squinting at the dissolving 
ice; but the man caught his balance and with- 
out turning back headed for the office across 
the yard to rush a long-distance telephone 
call to Pittsburgh. 

“And keep ’em ringing till they rout 
McKay out of bed!” Trench called after him. 
“This will be his contribution to the game!” 

It was then at the very height of things 
that Jimmy failed dismally. Without excuse 
except perhaps the jolt when Patton had 
stumbled over him he began to shiver and 
shake. More! He began to cry. It was ter- 
rible! And right out there in front of the 
grinning remnants of the “flying squad!” 

The harder he tried to stop the harder he 
bawled till hunger, cold and utter exhaustion 
closed round him in friendly fashion, and he 
sank down—down—dquite comfortably. He 
didn’t know when Mr. Trench gathered him 
up gently, long “pants” and all, and carried 
him, a helpless bundle, out across the yard 
and into the steam-crackling office where 
Patton sat talking slowly and distinctly into 
the mouthpiece of a telephone. 


Two weeks after the placing of the McKay 
contract—verbally over the long-distance tel- 
ephone—Jimmy returned. “Guess we'll turn 
him loose now, Mrs. Whalen,” the company 
doctor had announced the night before. “I’ve 
kept him out an extra week just to play safe.” 

On Jimmy’s table along with the mail to 
be distributed lay a Trench & Patton en- 
velope, sealed and addressed—to him! As he 
picked it up curiously the outside door 
opened, a card was thrust under his nose, 
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and an unpleasantly familiar voice demanded: 
“Mr. Trench in? Trench! Trench! He wanted 
to see me.” 

Thus it came about that Jimmy’s first 
official duty on reporting for work was to 
usher Mr. Mudge into Mr. Trench’s office. 
Then, unaware of the little scene just start- 
ing behind Mr. Trench’s door, the boy hur- 
ried back to open his envelope. 

“Nasty business you folks pulled off,” be- 
gan Mudge, popping a flat,-white tablet into 
his mouth. He crunched for a moment in 
silence till Trench’s smile was reflected in 
the grin that Mudge let slip in spite of him- 
self. “Mighty clever idea of yours, Galen— 
about the ice. Y’know,”—he sank into a 
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chair,—“‘two hours more and we’d have had 
you licked hands down.” 

“Don’t accuse me,” replied Trench. “It was 
our—it was one of our men that suggested 
the ice. Got the idea out of a book. He’s 
quite a reader.” 

“‘Humph! Wish I could hire that sort. 
Never come my way,” Mudge grumbled. 
“You ought to do something for that chap. 
It was worth it.” 

“Tt was!” exclaimed the other. “And there 
is the man now—look out the window be- 
hind you. I’ve just offered him a new job. 
Watch!” 

Mudge was puzzled. The “man” was noth- 
ing but a boy! Yet—where had he seen him 


before ? Somewhere surely. The picture grew— 
details clarified—hurrying away—away from 
him, just as now. For as he watched, the 
“man” pulled his cap forward to a rakish 
angle and, stretching his stride to the limit, 
made straight for the gang of men across the” 
yard. The gang was under the leadership of 
a big man with a mighty voice. Though he 
wore one arm in a sling, the other was sound 
enough, to judge by the way he was beckon- 
ing the boy. 

Finally Mudge turned to his host with 
careful indifference. “Er—what’s his name?” 
“Name?” said Trench. “Whalen. Why ?” 

Mudge merely crunched another of those 
dyspepsia tablets by way of reply. 


TWENTY-EIGHT GOLD EAGLES 


S|HE first settlers of Maine 
found plenty of salmon 
both in the Kennebec 
H and Penobscot rivers. 
} During the spring and 
early summer vast schools 
of them came up from 
the sea. The old squire 
has told me that in his 
young days he used to drive across country to 
the “Forks” of the Kennebec for a load of 
salmon, which afforded the whole neigh- 
borhood a very agreeable change from the 
ordinary winter fare. A young neighbor, 
Jonathan Edwards, went with him. They 
hitched two strong, long-legged horses that 
they owned, one ahead of the other, to a 
thorough-brace wagon with the sides boxed 
up so as to hold eight or ten hundredweight 
of fish. 

They did not have to angle for the salmon. 
Their fishing outfit consisted merely of a 
four-pronged fork and a bushel basket. As 
the water of Salmon Stream, a tributary of 
the Kennebec, fell in May the pools at the 
foot of shallow rapids would be packed with 
salmon that were unable to ascend the 
stream farther. While Jock would enter the 
foot of a pool and beat about with a pole 
to keep the fish from escaping downstream 
Joe would wade into the water with a fork 
and throw the fish out on the bank. Though 
it sounds like a “fish story,” the old squire 
has told me that sometimes and at some 
pools he could throw out enough salmon in 
half an hour to fill the wagon! 

While the salmon were running bears were 
very numerous at the Forks. All the bears 
of the surrounding wilderness seemed to con- 
gregate there to feast off the fish. By stealing 
up quietly at any of the pools, a hunter could 
easily get a shot at them. At that season, 
however, a bearskin was not worth much; 
nor was their flesh in favor so soon after they 
had left their winter dens. 

For six or seven successive years with the 
same two horses hitched tandem—Jack and 
Jill, they called them—the two boys, Joe and 
Jock, made the trip for salmon. Two days 
were required for the drive over to the 
Forks, and the same number was required 
for the return. Only once did the boys have 
any trouble or anything like a serious adven- 
ture, and that was on the last trip that they 
made. Then they brought back no salmon and 
indeed had to walk home. 

The time was the period of the famous 
northeastern boundary controversy between 
the United States and Great Britain, a dis- 
pute that had been going on for several years. 
When Andrew Jackson was President for 
a wonder the warlike old personage was in 
favor of accepting the decision of the King of 
the Netherlands, who had been appointed as 
arbitrator, and of relinquishing a large slice 
of Maine territory to New Brunswick. But 
the people stood out against the decision. 
Our legislature voted a war credit of eight 
hundred thousand dollars and ordered a 
draft of ten thousand men from the militia 
to defend the frontier. Volunteers also were 
numerous, for the war spirit was rampant. 
People talked freely of a force of fifty thou- 
sand men, 

Meanwhile the heads of government both 
at Washington and at London were doing 
what they could to calm the tempest and 
arrange a peaceful settlement. Both sides ap- 
pointed agents and commissioners to proceed 
to the region in dispute and investigate the 
opposing claims and determine where the 
boundary ought to be as stated in the treaty 
of 1783. The difficulty was that the makers of 
the treaty had known almost nothing of the 
country described in it and had made use of 
terms liable to misunderstanding. 

The President finally sent Winfield Scott, 
the hero of Lundy’s Lane, to take command 





of the military forces in Maine and if possible 
to act as mediator. Soon afterwards the two 
countries effected a settlement and averted 
bloodshed. Later it became the fashion to 
make light of the controversy and to ridicule 
it as “the bloody Aroostook war.” But it is a 
fact that for a time our country was peril- 
ously near a third war with Great Britain, a 
war that probably would have devastated all 
of Maine and have laid her coast towns in 
ashes. 

It was while the boundary dispute was at 
its height that the then young old squire and 
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the salmon and the bear and ten dollars apiece 
for the harnesses the boys were a good deal 
astounded. 

“T guess it’s government money ali right,” 
Joe whispered, “or he wouldn’t be so mighty 
flush with it.” 

They accepted the agent’s offer, and he 
made out a bill of sale for them to sign and 
then paid them in new, bright gold eagles,— 
twenty-eight of them,—the first gold money 
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She rushed in, looking a good deal flurried 


his neighbor Jock made their last trip to the 
Forks for salmon. They had filled their 
wagon and had shot a bear, which they had 
lashed on top of the load, and with Jack and 
Jill trotting smartly down the river road 
toward Waterville were on their way home, 
when at a roadside tavern they fell in with 
an official party consisting of a government 
land agent and two assistants, who were 
traveling with great haste to the Aroostook 
region. At the tavern there were also a sheriff 
and his posse who had come along in pursuit 
of a man who had shot a neighbor in a dis- 
pute over a line fence. 

With the agent, whose name the boys heard 
was Greenlaw, was a recruiting sergeant who 
was enlisting river drivers for the expected 
war on the eastern frontier. Eighteen of the 
wild, rough fellows had just come down the 
Kennebec, and all were cock-a-whoop to 
fight the redcoats. Others also were joining 
the party, and there were more men than the 
teams could carry; the agent was making 
efforts to purchase horses. Noticing that Jack 
and Jill were good roadsters, he promptly 
asked the boys to sell them. 

“No, sir-ee,” Jock replied with promptness. 
“We have seventy miles to go. How would 
we get home with our load of salmon?” 

“T will give you two hundred dollars for 
those horses,” the agent replied. “I am in 
a great hurry to get on from here. I will 
buy your wagon and the fish and that bear 
too.” 

Now from thirty to forty dollars was the 
price of a likely young horse at that time; 
and Jack and Jill were twelve or thirteen 
years old. Therefore when Greenlaw offered 
thirty dollars for the wagon, thirty more for 


that the boys had ever seen. They had to read 
the words “ten dollars” on the coins before 
they really knew what they were. 

The tavern keeper and his wife stood look- 
ing on. “Oh, ain’t those pretty!” the woman 
exclaimed. 

The boys tied the gold in Joe’s pocket 
handkerchief and put it at the bottom of his 
inside coat pocket. 

“You are rich!” the tavern keeper’s wife 
said and laughed. “See that you don’t let any 
of those river drivers get that away from you. 
They are a rough gang.” 

The advice seemed good. The river drivers, 
several of whom were intoxicated, were roist- 
ering about the place. They had taken the 
bear from the load and, setting the carcass 
astride a pole, began to race up and down 
with it, thrusting it in at the tavern door, 
whooping like Indians and making a great 
uproar. 

Though the land agent and the sheriff had 
asked for lodging in the tavern, Jock and Joe 
determined to walk on after supper. There 
was a bright, full moon just rising, and they 
hoped to get as far as Waterville. They did 
not at all like the noisy, drunken crowd at 
the tavern. 

While the boys were at supper, however, 
the landlord’s wife came and whispered to 
them that she had saved a room for them. 
“T’m going to put you in my best room,” she 
said. “It is the one next my own. You will be 
safe and comfortable there.” 

She sat down beside them while they ate, 
and talked constantly about herself and her 
husband and her little boy, Sim, whom she 
called in to show them. “Sim is just getting 
over the whooping cough,” she said. “He still 
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whoops like an Injun every morning. Show 
them how you can whoop, Sim.” Whereupon 
the little fellow stood off and began to whoop 
and cough till he almost lost his breath alto- 
gether. 

The boys set the woman down as queer 
and loquacious, but nevertheless they decided 
to pass the night at the tavern. In the course 
of an hour or so they retired to the room that 
she had assigned to them, and Joe hung his 
coat with the gold in it on the bedpost close 
beside his pillow. Although there was no lock 
on the door, he thought that the money 
would be safe enough there. Few house doors 
had locks in those days. Despite the racket 
that was going on outside Joe and Jock soon 
fell asleep. 

They slept soundly, but a while after mid- 
night Jock, who was on the far side of the 
bed, wakened suddenly. He thought he had 
heard some one in the room. The night was 
quiet, and the moonlight was shining brightly 
in the window. He peeped over Joe, who 
was snoring comfortably, and saw some one 
standing close beside the bed. It was a woman, 
the tavern keeper’s wife! For a few moments 
she stood there, then she stole out. 

Suddenly Jock thought of the gold. He slid 
out of bed and, going on tiptoe round to the 
opposite side, felt in Joe’s coat pocket. The 
gold was gone! He hastened to the door and 
looked out. The light of a candle was shining 
through a crack in the door of the next room. 
He went softly to the door and peeped in at 
the crack. The woman was crouched on the 
brick hearth of a fireplace beside which she 
had set the candle. Jock was only a boy and 
so did not open the door and speak to her, as 
he should have done; instead he tiptoed back 
and waked Joe. 

When Joe had searched his pocket he was 
as confused and nonplused as Jock. They 
stole softly out to peep through the crack of 
the door together, but by that time the light 
had disappeared. 

Older and more experienced men no doubt 
would have made a stir at once. But Jock and 
Joe felt reluctant to raise an alarm. It was 
hard for them to believe that the tavern 
keepef’s wife, who had seemed so kind and 
friendly, had really stolen their money. They 
sat on the side of the bed, whispering about 
the matter in great anxiety till daybreak, 
when they began to hear people stirring in 
the house. Then they went out, and as soon 
as Greenlaw appeared they told him of their 
loss and of what Jock had seen. 

The agent was incredulous at first, but, 
after hearing the particulars and going to see 
how the rooms were situated, he began to 
believe that the tavern keeper’s wife was the 
culprit. “I thought she looked like a queer 
piece,” he said. “We shall inform the sheriff, 
and then we'll talk with her husband and see 
if he knows anything about it. I don’t believe 
he does,” the agent added. “He seems like a 
rather good sort of man.” 

They found the tavern keeper at the barn 
and told him that they suspected his wife of 
stealing. The man did not appear so indig- 
nant or surprised as they had expected he 
would. He listened without speaking to all 
that they had to say. Then, “It may be that 
she took it,” he replied, and he admitted that 
she had taken things before. “I don’t think 
she can help it,” he said. “But come into the 
house, and we shall see what we can find 
out.” 

They went to the room where Jock had 
seen the woman with the candle; it proved to 
be the room in which the tavern keeper and 
his wife slept. The woman herself was in the 
kitchen at the time. After glancing about, her 
husband called her. She rushed in, looking a 
good deal flurried. First her husband, then 
the sheriff, bade her give up the money that 
she had stolen from the boys. “They saw you 
take it,” the sheriff added sternly. “No use for 
you to deny it.” 

But deny it the woman did most vehe- 
mently and tearfully. “I never touched it!” 
she cried. “It was some of those river driv- 
ers!” 

“You may as well own up,” said the sher- 
iff. “Tell us where it is.” 

“Yes, Phoemy, you had better tell us where 
you put it,” the tavern keeper said to her in 
a sober tone. 

Still she stoutly denied any knowledge of 
the money. 

But another much-interested spectator had 
now joined the group—little Sim, whom the 
talk had wakened in his cot near the bed. He 
had heard what his father had said to his 
mother, and now, slipping out of bed, toddled 
forward. “I know where ’tis, daddy,” he said. 
“*Tis down there.” He pointed a chubby 
finger at the brick hearth of the fireplace. 

Before he could say more his mother was 
upon him. She caught him up, shook him and 
boxed his ears. But they had all seen where 
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the little fellow had pointed and now noticed 
that one of the bricks was loose. They pried 
it up, and there in the cavity beneath it lay 
the gold in Joe’s handkerchief. Nor was that 
all which the cache contained. Below the gold 
lay a watch and chain, a purse with silver 
money, two silver spoons and a little case 
containing gold-bowed spectacles. Former 
travelers stopping at the tavern as well as 
Jock and Joe apparently had suffered losses. 

The woman was quick with an excuse, a 
lame one. “I only took it to keep the river 
drivers from getting it away from them,” she 
said. “I was going to give it back to them 
after breakfast.” 

The agent and the sheriff laughed. “Madam, 
you ought to answer to law for this,” the 
sheriff said to her. “If you two boys,” he 
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added, “will go back to Skowhegan and ap- 
pear against this woman, I will take her in 
custody.” 

But Jock and Joe wished to hasten home 
and, now that they had recovered the money, 
were not so desirous as they should have been 
perhaps of having their queer hostess pun- 
ished. Besides, the land agent declared that he 
was in far too great a hurry to stop. 

As for the tavern keeper, he said very little ; 
he looked sad as well as ashamed of what 
had occurred at his house. It may be that his 
wife was what psychologists call a klepto- 
maniac. That view of the matter seems to be 
the most charitable. 

The boys went on from the tavern afoot 
and reached home two days later with their 
twenty-eight gold eagles—but with no salmon. 


THE STRAWBERRY GIRLS 


%y Helen Milecete Duffus 


Chapter Four. 


HERE were two ways to 

4; round the point that cut 

the bay at Happy Valley 

off from the open sea. 

One, despised and safe, 

was through a narrow 

passage inside the long 

black shoal that ran out 

half a mile at a wide 

angle; the other was outside the shoal 

through the open water. It was outside that 

Nan steered the Phantom and then let 

her loiter in the light breeze while the crew 

ate lunch. When the tide was high you could 

hug the shoal close; when it was low even 

the small Phantom had to give the rocks a 

wide berth. Nan laid the boat to in a place 

that was neither near the rocks nor far 
away from them. 

The boys had all brought something, from 
cold meat to chocolate. Nan’s provender was 
considered to be splendid, especially the foot- 
print in the layer cake. The part that con- 
tained it was carefully served to her as the 
biggest piece. The afternoon breeze had died 
to a dead calm, and after-lunch laziness soon 
descended on even the Marsh boys. 

Lil looked around idly. “We’ve drifted in 
an awful lot,” she said and yawned. “Why 
didn’t you boys put an anchor down? Look, 
the water’s shallow as shallow!” 

“What?” Dick Allen jumped to his feet 
and, casting a glance behind him, whistled. 
The shoal was not behind them but under 
them; and not even a breath of wind was 
ruffling the wide bay. “Get the oars out, 
pant he commanded. “Get some way on 

er |” 

Nan hung over the side of the Phantom as 
the useless sails flapped idly and the boys 
flung out the big oars and began to pull. 
“Back!” she cried. “Back water. Quick!” 
There was a furious bump, and she fell over 
into the cockpit. Then there was a curious 
settling feeling as the cutter became perfectly 
still 


“Taken ground,” said Dick coolly. “Try 
piling into the stern.” 

Piling into the stern and jumping were 
useless. The boys swarmed overboard and 
tried to shove the bow off, but they might as 
well have tried to shift a house. Nothing 
would move the Phantom. She was aground, 
hard and fast on the big shoal, and the tide 
was going out. 

They all knew what that meant—no get- 
ting back till midnight, and everyone’s mother 
waiting on the shore. Dick and Frank Allen 
held a hurried consultation in whispers. The 
weather looked stormy, and if the sea became 
rough as the tide rose they might find them- 
selves hard put to it to keep the Phantom 
from pounding to pieces. 

“The girls can’t wait here hours till the 
next tide,” said Dick. “I’d better swim across 
the shoal to the village and get a boat to take 
them ashore.” 

“Nonsense,” Nan protested. “We can stay 
till the tide turns.” 

“That'll be hours. What do you suppose 
your mother would say if you never turned 
up till midnight? No. You’ve got to be 
landed.” 

“Oh, I wish we hadn’t come.” Lil turned 
pale. 

“Oh, no, you don’t, Lil; you only imagine 
that,” Frank said cheerfully. “Dick; you and 
Percy Marsh can swim across the shoal 
and the inside passage to the shore. It isn’t 
far and won’t take long, you know.” 

But to the waiting little company ma- 
rooned on the Phantom it seemed miles that 


Nan’s innings 


took hours before they saw the boys land on 
the opposite point. While the boys furled the 
sails Nan found a spirit lamp and made some 
tea. The sun had vanished in thick clouds, 
and the rising sea wind was chill. Nan 
insisted that all four should eat and drink, 
and Frank made a shelter with a spare sail. 
But even huddled in the cockpit the boy 
could not hide his apprehension from Nan. 

“Don’t you get panicky,” she said calmly. 
“The sea hasn’t risen yet.” 

“It’s a horrid-looking evening, Nan,” Frank 
replied and laughed. “I was only worrying 


Phantom and sent the sail shelter flying, and 
Lil jumped bolt upright and stared at the 
three others. “We'll never get off now,” she 
gasped. “Frank, the sea’s getting up; look at 
it! And I hear the swell breaking outside.” 

Though it was not news to the others, it 
was unpleasantly true. From far off came the 
steady boom of the long Atlantic rollers. The 
boys and girls looked at one another in 
silence. One and all knew that as the tidé 
rose, the water over the shoal would become 
a mass of boiling breakers, and that circum- 
stance would mean the end of the gay little 
Phantom—unless Dick and Percy got back 
with a boat in time! 

Lil began to cry. “Nothing’s coming,” she 
sobbed. “Nothing’s going to come. We'll all 
just have to be drowned.” 

“Stop crying,” said Nan fiercely. “Listen !” 

From close by behind the nearest rock 
some one shouted: “Phantom ahoy !” 

“It’s Dick,” cried Nan. “EI knew he’d get 
back. It’s—why, it’s Tony Yelverton!” 

Out from among the maze of rocks, var- 
nished, rowlocked and elegant, came Tony 
Yelverton’s yellow dinghy. 

“Well,” said Nan with a long breath, “I 
take back every single thing I ever said about 
him. Fancy Tony! Coming out here!” 

“T said you were all perfectly horrid about 
him!” Lil ran to the lee gunwale. “O Tony, 
how splendid of you!” 

Tony, rather hot and puffy, hauled his 
dinghy alongside. “I came for the girls,” he 
said pompously. “I met Dick and Percy, but 
they’ve gone on to the village for another 
boat. They wanted to come with me, but I 
hadn’t room.” 

“Why not?” Nan stared at the empty seats 
in the dinghy. 

“Because,” said Tony, “I wasn’t going to 
row those lumps out here. Why should I?” 
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But Lil, whose weight was already on the oar, shook her head. 
“* She’s not stirring; she—’’ 


about you two girls. You see, if anything 
happened, we two boys could swim.” 

“So can I,” Nan replied promptly, but her 
face fell. “Lil can’t, though.” 

“That’s what’s bothering me. But for good- 
ness’ sake, Nan, how long is it since the boys 
went? They ought to be back, unless they 
can’t find a boat.” 

“Of course they’ll find a boat.” Nan glanced 
at the ancient clock in the cockpit. “They’ve 
been gone two hours, if that old thing’s right, 
but they’d have to go up to the fishing village 
in the cove for a boat, and that’s more than 
a mile along the shore.” 

“I know.” Frank moved and stared across 
the shoal. 

Lil had stopped trying to talk to the 
youngest Marsh boy, whom she thought was 
too young to bother about. Now she put her 
head down on a coil of rope, since there was 
nothing better to put it down on, and went 
placidly to sleep. 

“Wake her,” said Frank Allen sharply. “By 
George, here comes the wind, and we’ve made 
a mistake about the tide. It was low at six, 
and now it’s turning. Look at the tiderace!” 

Nan looked; far out in the leaden bay 
was a streak of white water. She had no 
need to wake Lil; a furious squall struck the 


“Oh, get in, girls, and stop talking.” Frank 
Allen pushed both girls to the lee coamings. 
“Get off as quick as you can, Yelverton, and 
you’d better take George Marsh, too. I’m all 
right here till the other chaps come, but he’s 
got a bad throat, and his mother will be 
having fits about him. Hop in, George!” 

“Not much George won’t,” retorted Tony 
with succinct inelegance. “I didn’t come out 
for any fool kids. All I'll take’s the girls.” 

“What ?” Nan drew up her feet where they 
were dangling in his dinghy as she sat on the 
coaming of the Phantom. “Tony Yelverton, 
you won’t get any girls if you leave that 
Marsh boy out here in the sea to get some 
kind of ’gitis! Don’t you put a foot in his 
boat, Lil; don’t dare to!” 

“Don’t be so silly,” Frank said sharply. 
“Tl look after George. You two get away 
with Yelverton. Look out there and be 
quick !” 

He sprang from the cockpit to the taffrail 
to stare out to sea, and Lil screamed, “O Nan, 
it’s the first big wave; I felt it hit us. Oh, 
let’s get into the boat quick and go with 
Tony. Quick. I felt the boat jolt!” 

“I wouldn’t go with such a person,” gasped 
Nan as a second jolt flung Lil up against her. 

“You needn’t.” Frank flung himself into 
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the cockpit between them. “That’s the tide; 
there’s water under us! Here, Yelverton 
make yourself useful.” He grabbed a coil of 
rope and flung it to Tony. “Make your end 
fast to your thwart and get your boat out 
— of us. Then pull—pull as hard as you 
can 

“Pull, yourself,” replied Tony. 

The next instant he was flat on his back in 
the dinghy as Frank Allen and the Marsh 
boy landed on him and made his end of 
the rope fast. Even Tony had sense enough 
to lie still as each of them took an oar and 
pulled. 

“Push, girls; get an oar and push,” Frank 
yelled back to them out of the dusk. “I be- 
lieve I felt her give. Push!” 

“He’s right!” cried Nan. “I think the wa- 
ter’s deep enough to float us off the shoal 
point; and straight ahead of us there’s lots— 
if we can only get to it.” 

But Lil, whose weight was already on the 
oar, shook her head. “She’s not stirring; 
she ” 


“Push,” shrieked Nan. “Frank, she’s sliding 
a little. I felt her. Frank!” 

Then the Phantom slithered, lifted to a 
wave and then swung off the shoal. Nan ran 
to get up the jib as the boat glided into deep, 
breakerless water, and Frank let the dinghy 
fall back alongside. 

“You girls did it,” he gasped as he and the 
small Marsh boy piled into the Phantom and 
hoisted breathlessly at the mainsail. “Hang 
on to the tiller, Nan; don’t let her get too 
much way on. We’ve got to take Yelverton 
on board.” 

“Serve him right if we towed him home as 
he is and let him get soaked.” 

“No reason we should be hateful.” Frank 
was wholesomely masculine. “We’re clear 
enough now, Nan. Let me at the tiller, and 
T’ll luff up and get him on board.” 

Tony, extremely wet and sulky, dropped 
down beside Nan in the cockpit as young 
Marsh ran aft with the rope to let his dinghy 
go astern. 3 

“We don’t want you,” Nan greeted him 
belligerently. “It was only Frank who let you 
get out of your boat, and it’s not your fault 
that we’re off the shoal!” 

“It was Tony’s boat that got us off, any- 
how,” Lil defended him indignantly. “Do be 
sensible, Nan.” 

Tony grinned and turned to her. “Say, Lil, 
your small sister looks well when she’s an- 
gry,” he observed. “This kind of thing suits 
her too. Look at her hair and her eyes; did 
you see how they flashed when she hit out at 
me? She’s going to be a crackajack beauty 
one day!” 

Lil winced. He had no grateful word for 
her, only praise for Nan, who had not been 
pleasant. She remembered what Cousin Ade- 
laide had said about Nan’s good looks, and 
now, since Tony had recognized them, she 
thought that it must be true. In spite of her- 
self Lil gazed at her sister with a little jealous 
prick in her heart. Nan had taken off the 
five-cent hat, which the boys had laughed at 
all day, and the wind had ruffled her hair into 
a mass of curls. Lil’s own hair was stringing 
in rat’s-tails down her cheeks, and her face 
was pale, whereas Nan’s brown skin was clear, 
and her cheeks were rose-colored. It was no 
wonder that Tony had noticed her, but — 

“Tony,” Lil whispered, “you said I was 
pretty the other day !” 

“So you are,” he replied easily. “Say, we’re 
humming along home now, aren’t we?” he 
said, glancing at Frank and the tiller. 

“There’s a boat—oh!” cried Nan. “It’s Dick 
and Percy! Come about, Frank, quick! 
They’re waiting under the lee of the land.” 

Loud were the greetings as the two boys 
scrambled on board from a fisherman’s boat, 
and great was the rejoicing; they would be at 
home by eight o’clock after all. Nan waved a 
farewell at the fisherman who had rowed 
Percy and Dick out, and the two boys ex- 
plained what had delayed them. The boats 
had all been out, and they had had to wait 
for the first one back. “And when I said I 
wanted a boat for Nan old Jollimore came 
himself,” Dick finished. “He said Nan looked 
after his wife all last summer when. she was 
ill and he was on the Bank, fishing.” 

“Tomorrow’s Nettie’s party, Tony,” said 
Lil suddenly. “Are there strangers coming?” 

“Heaps,” Tony replied carelessly and stared 
at Nan. “Won’t you come, Nan?” 

“Me? I’ve no dress,” Nan responded affa- 
bly. “Thank you all the same.” 

“It’s an awful pity you’re not going,” Dick 
grumbled. “I shan’t know any girls there.” 

“You'll know Lil.” 

“Yes, but she won’t bother about me. She’ll 
- the prettiest one there; they'll all run after 

er. 

“Of course,” Nan assented with unbounded 
admiration, “and her dress is lovely.” 
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“What’s that you were talking about?” 
Tony came and squeezed in between them. 

Nan ostentatiously removed herself, but it 
was impossible for her to remain haughtily 
aloof for long however much she wished to 
do so, and suddenly she laughed. “I’m not 
going to spend the rest of our sail dodging 
you, Tony Yelverton,” she observed decid- 
edly, “but I’m not going to talk to you. So 
you just get away. I can’t bear a mean boy 
who just pretends to be a rescuer, and that’s 
what you did.” 

“Nan, you were rude to Tony,” Lil scolded 
her when the boys had landed them on their 
own shore. 

“TI meant to be,” Nan replied easily. “He 
deserved it; he was mean. Why, Lil Adding- 
ton, you haven’t a spark of spirit!” 

“What about you—when you told them all 
you couldn’t go to Nettie’s party because you 
hadn’t a dress ?” 

“Well, it was true!” Nan opened her eyes 
in astonishment. 

“Tt wasn’t nice. You’re always telling peo- 
ple how poor we are, and I hate it.” Lil 
banged down the empty meat-pie dish on the 
floor of the back porch. 

“Sorry,” said Nan; “I won’t do it again.” 
But she forgot all about it as her mother 
called out a greeting. “O mummy, we had a 
splendid time. I’ll tell you about it. Only say 
first that we’re not late.” 

“Late? You’re on the stroke.” 

Mrs. Addington laughed as Nan, curly~ 
haired and blooming, bounced into the living 
room. But Cousin Adelaide turned pale when 
she heard of the day’s adventure. “O Mary,” 
she gasped, “you will never, never let them 
go again!” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Addington coolly. 
“Why not?” 

If Nan had had her innings out on. the wet 
yacht, the next evening, the night of Nettie 
Yelverton’s party, was Lil’s 
turn. With a quickly beating 
heart she stood in front of 
her mirror; her wonderful 
new dress lay on her bed— 
a glimmering mass of soft 
white crépe de Chine over 
white satin. Little white shoes 
and silk stockings lay beside 
it; Cousin Adelaide had for- 
gotten nothing, even to a little 
string of real pearls for her 
throat. Lil gasped with sheer 
pleasure as her mother 
finished doing her hair, clasped the pearls 
round her soft white throat and bade her 
look at herself. She had always known that 
her hair was corn yellow and that her eyes 
were blue, but she had never guessed that, 
above Cousin Adelaide’s pearls and the white 
frock, her hair would look like a crown of 
gold and her eyes like sapphire stars. She was 
almost solemn as she opened her door to go 
downstairs. Billy and the dogs were sitting at 
the bottom, waiting to see her; Rose’s head 
popped out of the kitchen; and even Cousin 
Adelaide clapped her hands softly. 

“You’re simply a beauty, Lil Addington!” 
Nan exclaimed heartily. “You'll knock all the 
girls cold!” . 

“Don’t you wish you were coming too?” 
demanded Lil. “O Billy, Doll’s got my glove!” 

“Not a bit.”” Nan dived for Doll and the 
precious white glove. “I’m too sleepy.” Cousin 
Adelaide suddenly remembered that Nan had 
been making a violet bed all day. “Here’s 
your glove.” 

“Doll wouldn’t have hurt it; he’s very 
gentle,” Billy said hastily. “Even Hidigeigei 
isn’t any whiter nor fluffier than you, Lil. 
Please bring me home two ice creams.” 

Lil laughed and, carrying her little slippers, 
went to the door, for she had to walk only 
through the back garden to the Yelvertons’. 

“Tf I were rich, Lil, you’d have an automo- 
bile, even if you had to go only two yards,” 
Nan cried. 

“Wood will come for you at twelve o’clock. 
Have a lovely time, Lil dear,” Mrs. Adding- 
ton said. “You do look sweet.” 

Lil waved her hand and disappeared in a 
dream of happiness that lasted till she had 
left her white shawl and her thick shoes in 
the dressing room and walked into the big 
drawing-room, which was cleared for the 
occasion. Then in spite of her pearls and her 
white shoes she came awake with a jerk. 

Tony had said that there would be stran- 
gers. To Lil, standing in the doorway, the 
whole middle of the big room seemed to be 
packed with nothing but strangers. There 
were girls and girls and girls, mixed with boys 
and really grown-up men; but it was the 
girls that Lil looked at. Girls in white lace 
and apple-blossom tulle and silver tissue; one 
in leaf-green satin and with real emeralds 
round her neck was very tall and striking. Lil 
knew suddenly why Cousin Adelaide had 
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called her white frock “a little dress.” That 
is all it was beside these girls out of a fashion 
book! Just a plain little dress! Lil wished 
that Cousin Adelaide had let Miss Hunt cut 
the neck lower. All the other girls were décol- 
leté; she was a schoolgirl in a schoolgirl’s 
frock! She did not know a soul in the room 
except Nettie and Tony Yelverton, and Nettie 
was too much engaged with her strange 
friends to take much notice of her. But Tony 
had asked her for five dances, and she could 
afford to wait for him. So she greeted Mrs. 
Yelverton, got a programme with a red pencil 
and once more felt grown up and important. 

But Tony never came near her. With a 
large gardenia in his coat he rushed by and 
flung her a good-natured “Hello, Lil,” and 
that was all! He did not mention his five 
dances or write on her programme. 

Lil stood as if stunned. No one introduced 
even a single partner to her. No one came to 
write on the brand-new programme. The 
band began to play,—the band from New 
York,—and Nettie and everyone but Lil 
danced out and down the polished floor. 
Tony whirled by her with the girl in the leaf- 
green dress and did not even look at her. As 
dance after dance went by Lil, with her 
little feet thrilling to the music, realized 
suddenly that. no one wanted her for a 
partner; no one would have known it if she 
had stayed at home. Only fat Mrs. Yelverton, 
a vast expanse of satin and diamonds, glanced 
now and then at her uneasily. 

Lil was afraid to move, afraid to walk 
over to a secluded corner by herself, afraid 
to walk past Tony, who had not come near 
her. But her anguish while the dancing was 
going on was nothing to what she felt when 
the music stopped for the supper intermission, 
the room emptied and she found herself 
standing alone on the wide floor. Even fat 
Mrs. Yelverton had vanished, gone to appear 
no more, now that her part 
in the evening was off her 
mind. Lil, a small white atom 
in the big room, stood there 
speechless. 

Frank Allen, arriving late, 
stopped short in the doorway 
of the room where the danc- 
ing had been going on and 
beckoned to his brother. 
“Look there,’’ said he. “I 
knew that Tony would go 
back on her! Lil’s having a 
dreadful time. Tell Johnston 
Earlwood I want him and get some of the 
other boys; we'll see that Lil isn’t left alone 
any more.” 

Lil saw him and was afraid to look up for 
fear that he might think she wanted him to 
dance with her; but Frank crossed the floor. 
“Hello, Lil, we’re late too,” he began easily. 
“Come along and dance with some of us, 
won’t you? I say, your dress is stunning!” 

Lil surrendered the horrible empty pro- 
gramme, which she would rather have torn 
up and trampled upon, and then a moment 
later to her wild astonishment she suddenly 
found it filled with the names of half a 
dozen boys, who had come with Dick. 

“My cousin—his name’s Johnston Earl- 
wood,” said Dick casually of the eldest of 
them, who was really a man and had finished 
at Harvard. And Lil had never heard enough 
of any place but Happy Valley to know 
that Johnston Earlwood’s father could have 
bought up the Yelvertons and never have 
missed the money. 

Johnston Earlwood smiled down at the 
pretty schoolgirl with the yellow hair, and Lil 
smiled back with sudden gayety. There was 
no standing out for her after that. 

Supper was a dream of glory. Johnston 
Earlwood asked leave to come and call the 
next day. Nettie Yelverton came over to Lil’s 
table as soon as she saw it surrounded with 
boys, five deep; she had two hothouse peaches 
for Lil to take home to Billy. Nettie’s con- 
science had suddenly troubled her, not so 
much because she had forgotten Lil, as be- 
cause associated with Lil was the elegant 
Cousin Adelaide, who had ideas about man- 
ners. “Do tell your cousin it was a nice 
party,” Nettie said as Lil bade her good night. 
“And you'll come to our picnic, won’t you? 
Bring your cousin too to talk to mother. To- 
morrow at three; don’t forget!” 

But Lil, in spite of a dance that night and 
a picnic on the morrow, and Johnston Earl- 
wood’s walking home with her, to Wood’s 
silent rage, went to bed and wept. Tony 
Yelverton had not come near her; he had 
forgotten her; and it was for Tony alone 
that she cared. She remembered the girl in 
green and sobbed as she went to sleep. It 
was hopeless for Lil Addington with her one 
“Jittle dress” to try and compete with the 
brilliant rich girls who made up Tony’s set. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


§ WHAT WE ARE & 
REMEMBERED BY 


DRAWINGS BY 
HAROLD SICHEL 





OMMUTERS from suburbs to centres 
C of large cities know that railway lines 

sometimes issue commutation tickets 
with each ride indicated on the card by a 
number or a square. As a passenger presents 
his ticket the conductor punches one square. 
The perforations in the card are never large, 
but when nearly every square has been 
punched the owner of the ticket can hold 
it up to the light and see that the perfora- 
tions are not alike. Some are the shape of 
arrowheads; some are circles; some are 
diamonds; some are clover leaves; and some 
are stars. The variety of shapes is accounted 
for by the fact that each conductor has a 
special punch of his own, one that makes a 
perforation different from that which the 
punch of any other conductor on his line 
makes. 

Sometimes it seems that we go up and 
down the busy aisles of every day in some- 
what the same way that the conductor goes 
up and down the aisles of the railway train. 
Each of us has his own characteristic im- 
pression to make; each of us makes that 
impressiongon every passenger who travels 
with us. 

But there are two differences between the 
way the conductor punches tickets and the 
way we make our own special impression on 
our companions. The conductor makes ex- 
actly the same impression on every ticket, 
for his punch never varies; whereas we each 
carry a variety of punches all our own; they 
are different from those of anyone else, and 
they vary with the persons whom we meet. 
Some people indeed seem to have only one 
punch; they are “always the same to every- 
body.” But most of the men and women in 
the world have an assortment! The second 
difference is in the significance of the im- 
pressions. Perforations in tickets are simply a 
matter of record; whereas impressions on 
personality are lasting and of far-reaching 
consequences. 

What assortment of punches do we carry? 
What sort of impressions do we unconsciously 
make as we go up and down the aisles? No 
one can tell us, for the impressions are invis- 
ible. But they are nevertheless interesting. 
Just what sorts of things make the most 
permanent impressions? What are we re- 
membered by ? 

In the first place people have a way of 
remembering most vividly the things that 
we do or say to them personally. And most 
vividly of all they remember the things that 
we do or say to them personally when they 
are feeling “left out” or anxious or in some 
way unusually sensitive and conscious of 
themselves. Were you ever the one stranger 
in a group, and have you ever forgotten the 
person who rescued you? Were you ever 
trying to talk in a company of people all of 
whom were absorbed in one another, and 
have you ever forgotten the person who 
responded to you? Of one lovely girl it was 
once s2id, “She always listens to the person 
who is having the hardest tine to talk.” 

f course you might ask why people who 
have a hard time to talk should bother 
to converse at all. Why should they not be 
content to listen to the general chatter and 
not embarrass themselves with vain attempts 
to enter? But it is not always the poor 
talker that has a hard time. A literary man 
tells of a dinner party at which he tried to 
enter the conversation. He began hopefully, 
“I always say—” and the tide of talk 
swept round and over him. Then he rallied 
and said, “I cannot help thinking —” and 
again the conversation drowned him out. He 
made still another attempt and then, he 
says, gave up and sat thinking bitterly that 
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Goethe and. Sophocles would never have 
failed to command attention and that the 
lack of it would not have troubled Spinoza or 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Most good talkers sometimes have that 
experience, of missing greatness in two direc- 
tions, of failing to command attention and 
of being quite upset at the lack of it. One 
small girl in the midst of a talkative family 
was once trying to “get a word in edgewise,” 
and finally gave up in despair and tried 
to attract attention by other means. First she 
coughed violently; then she sneezed ; and then 
she made all kinds of curious noises in her 
throat. At last she announced in a loud voice, 
“T want you all to understand that it was me 
what was making them snorts!” Every now 
and again people feel the same way. It is 
pleasant to be recognized; and sometimes the 
most interesting people feel very much left 
out in the cold when you would least sus- 
pect it. 

A group of lively college girls were giving 
a spread for the cousin of one of them, a 
self-possessed and beautiful girl whom no one 
could have guessed was feeling shy. In a 
roomful of intimate friends all sorts of 
familiar jokes and common understandings 
form a great part of the conversation. Most 
of the girls were talking cleverly, tossing 
repartee back and forth, making things 
generally lively and showing off one another’s 
paces to the best advantage. All of the talk 
was for the special benefit of the guest—all 
the witty things were said to entertain her,— 
but none of the things were said to her. 


* THE STRANGER IN A GROUP 


A person looking on in that sort of group 
feels too inane to try to take part, because 
the whole conversation is intended as a kind 
of one-act play for her enjoyment. Yet she 
feels that the others will think she is stiff 
if she keeps silent. It is a helpless-feeling to 
sit on the rim of a charmed circle without 
being able to enter. At the most amusing 
place in the conversation the college swim- 
ming champion was telling of a canoe ac- 
cident in which she had been the comic 
character, climbing in on one side of the 
canoe and falling out again from the other 
side. The visitor started to speak, but changed 
her mind when she saw that another girl was 
ready to add a few touches to the swimmer’s 
description. At that instant one of the quietest 
girls in the room exclaimed, “Oh, it seems to 
me I remember that my brother told me 
he once spilled Margery’s cousin out of a 
canoe, and he said she did the cleverest ac- 
robatic trick, getting in again; but he never 
told me how it happened. Were you the girl ?” 
At once the laughing crowd turned to the 
visitor, and plied her with questions until 
she told them the incredible story of her 
cousin’s roommate’s brother, and of the 
undependable canoe that he had borrowed 
for the day. The roommate chanced to be 
the girl who “always listened to the person 
who was having the hardest time to talk,” 
but she had made such a natural opening 
for the guest that no one could have 
suspected that she had been watching for a 
chance to draw the stranger into the circle. 
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Sometimes memory is capricious; people 
remember irrelevant details. But almost al- 
ways the thing remembered is something 
that affected them in a definite way. 

At a certain school for girls many years 
ago there was a queer student whom no one 
could understand. She seemed to care noth- 
ing about the daily life of the group, and 
she made no friends. All friendly advances 
were useless. One day the head of the school 
called the president of the senior class to her 
study and asked what could be the matter. 
The senior, who was the most popular student 
of all, said that the girls had really done the 
best they could, with no results. The queer 
girl seemed not to want companionship, and 
they had decided that she preferred to be 
let alone. Then the head of the school asked 
the senior president to make a _ practice 
every morning of going out to a certain bush 
of white roses and gathering one rose to 
take to the puzzling neighbor. It seemed like 
an odd request, but the senior carried it out. 
Apparently nothing resulted. The school dis- 
banded before the roses were quite gone, 
and the two girls never saw each other again. 


THE GIRL WITH THE WHITE ROSES 


Forty years later the girl who had been 
senior president was attending a lecture by a 
famous young man whom she had wanted 
to hear for some time. After the lecture there 
was a reception, and she went up to talk to 
the speaker. As he learned her name he said, 
“Did you by any chance graduate from the 
—— school?” When she said that she did 
he continued, “Then you must be the girl 
with the white roses!” He took her aside 
then and told her that his mother, who 
had recently died, had attended the same 
school for a while. “She never told us very 
much about it,” said her son, “but we boys 
all know that it must have been a wonderful 
place and that she must have been very 
happy there, because the one thing she ever 
told us about her school days was a story 
we used to tease for every night—the story 
of the beautiful Girl with the White Roses, 
who used to give our mother a rose every 
morning when she was a freshman away at 
school.” 

That was a time when there was no way 
of knowing what the impression had been. 
Sometimes it seems as if, instead of making 
a clear impression, we are all our lives 
writing on a typewriter the letters of which 
make no visible impression at all. We cannot 
see what we are spelling out on the minds 
of others. Anyone who has taught herself 
to write on a portable typewriter will re- 
member that some of the portable machines 
have three shifts instead of two. In order to 
make the figures you have to use the extra 
shift. One day a girl who had taught herself 
to write, not by the touch method, but by 
what her brothers called the “hunt and peck 
method,” was making a long record of some 
statistics. The statistics all involved dates, 
and the pages when done were to be columns 
of figures with 1919 and the specific day of 
the month. At the end of the page the typist 
glanced up at what she had been writing 
and found to her consternation that instead 
of writing “March, 1919, April, 1919,” she 
had filled the page with “March, QOQO, 
April, QOQO, May, QOQO”—a §strange- 
looking column of mysterious symbols in- 
deed! Anyone who is unfamiliar with the 
portable typewriter’s third shift would be at 
a loss to guess how she had chanced to make 
such an apparently unreasonable mistake. 
And yet her state of mind had been per- 
fectly reasonable and correct. She had been 
thinking of 1919; she had put her fingers on 
the right keys for 1919, but she had been 
using the shift for capitals instead of the 
shift for numerals—and the result was as 
bad as if she had thought wrong, had hit the 
wrong keys and had felt malicious. 

Sometimes in our relations with other 
people we use the wrong shift. Our intentions 
are good; our spirit is just right, and we 
try to hit the right key. Then we are heart- 
broken to find that we are misunderstood. 
We find a friend in trouble, and we tell him 
in a sort of burst of optimism that he is 
not so unfortunate as he thinks, and that 
there are hundreds of people who are “worse 
off than he.” Our intention is to brighten him 
by reminding him of his blessings. But al- 
most every person in trouble has already 
used those old comforting thoughts on him- 
self; what he wants is the knowledge that 
somebody cares whether he lives or dies. The 
shift that should have been used was the 
shift that simply says, “I’m sorry.” Or per- 
haps another friend has come to tell us some 
joyful news about a new position just offered 
him. We think that since he is so happy 
in his new offer he will surely be interested 
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in the fine new offer of a similar job that 
some one else told us about the other day. 
So we match his story, and then when his 
enthusiasm cools we are aware that we have 
used the wrong shift again. Our intentions 
were good; we did the natural thing; we told 
him the story that came to mind in con- 
nection with his good fortune, But we took 
the wind out of his sails. The shift that we 
should have used would have said how glad 
we were, would have asked a dozen questions 
about the new work, and would not have 
allowed us to make his news sound flat by 
telling him that “there are others.” 

The girl who always uses the right shift is a 
genius. Nearly everyone writes “QOQO” oc- 
casionally. But the girl who is the most 
careful of the shifts is the girl who is re- 
membered for responsiveness. People in- 
stinctively go to her with news and with 
confidences. She knows how to write the 
message that her spirit dictates, without 
spoiling the thought with the wrong shift. 

Knowing how easy it is to use the wrong 
shift ourselves makes it a good deal easier 
to forgive others when they spoil a whole 
page for us with “QOQO.” Is there anyone 
harder to forgive than the person who takes 
all the life out of an event that we especially 
enjoy by turning it into the wrong kind of 
thing? The person, for example, who takes all 
the wind out of the sails of our picnic plans 
by proposing something else instead, or by 
saying with longing that when she visited 
so-and-so they always went to the country 
club for supper instead of having a basket 
lunch and a bonfire on the shore with the 
mosquitoes. 

In a certain part of Cape Cod when an 
old schooner is dismantled the people round 
about like to buy the sails for kitchen floor- 
ing. Used in that way, a sail is virtually in- 
destructible and makes wonderful flooring 
for kitchens or for verandas; nobody would 
ever suspect that it had once flitted over 
the horizons round the world! When the 
wind has suddenly been taken out of our 
sails, when our schooners have grounded on 
the sand, we can still make good use of our 
sails. We need not throw them away. We can 
use them in quieter ways with no sense of 
tragedy for the interrupted voyage of our 
thoughts. The girl who cang adapt her 
thoughts in that way is remembered for her 
delightful disposition. People say of her, 
“She always fits in so well!” 

Girls are remembered whether they wish 
to be or not. Like charming figures in a great 
pageant, they are part of the most interesting 
“life” of their day. They cannot stay away 
from the pageant, but they can govern the 
sort of symbolic idea that they represent. 


THE RIGHT SHIFT 


Some old friends at a house party were 
once playing the old game of resemblances. 
Each member of the party was given a sheet 
of paper and a pencil and was asked to name 
the flower or the animal or the inanimate 
object that was most nearly like what each 
guest ought to have as a figure on his coat 
of arms, if we in America had the habit of 
choosing devices for shields, as Europeans 
had- in medievel days. In the game the 
symbols could be chosen for any of four 
reasons: for outward resemblance, for like- 
ness to character, for appropriateness of 
meaning or for similarity in use. For example, 
everybody applauded when one bright and 
comfortable lady was compared to a 
geranium in a kitchen window. She herself 
added that the symbol ought to be a gera- 
nium in a tomato can, but everyone assured 
her that the kind of geranium they meant 
belonged in the spruce little sunlit kitchens 
that you find in the paintings of Pieter De 
Hooch, with no tomato cans in sight. Suppose 
we each had to choose a crest or a symbol. 
What would it be? What would our best 
friends choose for us, and what would our 
least flattering acquaintances choose? The 
fascinating mystery of group life is the 
fact that we never know. We never quite see 
what we are really doing to others. 

On certain railways the practice of print- 
ing some forms of commutation tickets on 
cards became obsolete because the company 
suddenly discovered that some unprincipled 
passengers were playing a trick on the con- 
ductors. When the punch went through 
the ticket the little square or circle or 
arrowhead that had been punched out of 
the card fell either to the floor or to the 
lap of the passenger. Then it was an easy 
matter to pick it up, fit it neatly back into 
its hole, press it in and present the ticket 
next time as if the place had never been 
punched. The company discovered the trick 
only after passengers had enjoyed a great 
many free rides in that way. In self-defense 


people smooth over some of the impressions 
that we make; but the little mark is still 
there, none the less, and shows to the eye of 
the mind that we have been along that way. 

The game of resemblances, or symbols, is 
after all a sort of revelation. It is almost too 
bad that the choosing of crests and of 
mottoes has gone with the other traditions of 
the chivalric days. For with that custom 
each knight asserted an idea; he would be 
remembered for one sign and for one motto. 
Perhaps he was impetuous and swift in 
action: he chose a slender greyhound for his 
symbol and for his motto celeritas. People 
would aways know him by the sign. Perhaps 
he was a great wanderer and made the whole 
world his wayside path: he chose a tattered 
cloak or a “ragged staff” for his symbol. He 
— his imagination to interpret his own 
life. 

We are afraid of self-consciousness, but we 
need not be afraid of imagination. It is our 
only guide in playing the right part, in using 
the right shift and in “taking tickets” and 
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choosing the right symbols in our friendships 
and in our work. 

As long ago as Old Testament days a great 
tyrant asked an impossible thing of men 
who had imagination. Nebuchadnezzar had 
dreamed a dream, and his mind was troubled 
to know the meaning of it. He called his wise 
men together and then found that he had 
forgotten the dream. So he asked the magi- 
cians and sorcerers and Chaldeans first to 
tell him what the dream had been and then 
to interpret it for him: “Show me the dream 
and the interpretation thereof.” Our friends 
cannot tell us exactly what we mean to them 
or exactly what they need of us. All through 
life, whether in friendship or in business or 
in social ways, we have to use our imagina- 
tion for those two high tasks: first, to know 
the dream and, second, to give it life. Inter- 
pret unto us our dream! We cannot escape 
the demand, even if we want to. We are 
interpreting it either well or falsely every 
day; and our interpretation is the element 
in our lives that we are remembered by. 


RIDING OLD ROGUE 


ox Sy Herbert Coolidge *@ 








DRAWN BY PAUL MAGON 


With fierce silent determination La Mar fought the bull 


OME one had said of Old Rogue, “He’s 

a bull that will fight a mountain,” and 

the saying became common on the San 
Diego range. Unless they were well mounted 
all the cowboys gave Old Rogue a wide 
berth. They would have shot the brute but 
for the fact that Queedo Smith, who owned 
him, was also considered to be a dangerous 
character. 
‘When Henry La Mar, who was ascending 
the five-mile grade above the little town of 
Espinoso, heard shouts and screams and 
bellowing round the point a little way be- 
hind him he knew exactly what had hap- 
pened. Coming up the grade, he had sighted 
the red bulk of the vicious bull on the side 
of the cafion. A little while later, meeting a 
Mexican with a wagonload of wood, he had 
stopped to warn him. 

Now as La Mar wheeled his horse and 
raced back toward the ominous sounds he 
remembered all too well that. old Juan 
Garcia had had his granddaughter on the 
seat beside him. Little Marcia was dressed 
in her Sunday best and was radiant with 
joy over her trip down the long mountain 
grade to town. The child had exposed a 
tightly clutched nickel and had ventured 
to say shyly, “Candee.” 

La Mar did not have any firearm with 
him; as he raced swiftly back round the 
point he shook out a loop in his reata. There 
on the grade he found Old Rogue pawing 
and bellowing. Below the bull at the base 
of a ten-foot embankment was the over- 
turned wagon. One of the horses was motion- 
less; the other lay on its back, struggling 
violently. Garcia, who with his granddaughter 


was somewhere underneath the wagon, was 
groaning loudly. There was no sound from 
the little girl. 

Old Rogue apparently had charged the 
Mexican’s team, and, in trying to wheel and 
run, the horses had pulled the wagon off the 
grade. Now with portentous throaty rum- 
blings the bull was looking for a place to 
descend the steep embankment. La Mar 
yelled, but Old Rogue was not to be intim- 
idated. He was just starting down the em- 
bankment when the noose of La Mar’s reata 
settled over his horns. Instantly the bull 
whirled to do battle with the cowboy. 

La Mar was on a mustang that had been 
ridden only a few times, and it began to 
buck the moment it felt the strain on the 
saddle. The next thing La Mar knew his 
horse was falling. The cowman threw himself 
clear and then ran for a small live oak at 
the mouth of a near-by ravine. Old Rogue, 
with the reata trailing from his horns, was 
right behind him. La Mar had to be very 
lively for a few moments to keep the tree 
between himself and the bull. Then, noticing 
that Old Rogue had wound the trailing reata 
twice round the trunk, he grabbed up the end 
of the rawhide and, backing off, held hard. 
Very shortly he had the bull snubbed close 
up to the tree and lashed by the horns. 

The moment La Mar reached the over- 
turned wagon he picked up the old Mexican’s 
rifle, which had been thrown off into the 
brush, and with it put the crippled horse 
out of its misery. The other animal had been 
instantly killed. 

It took La Mar less than two minutes to 
ascertain that without help he could do 
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absolutely nothing for old Juan Garcia and 
little Marcia. Both were pinned under the 
heavy wagon, which was slowly settling. 
Marcia was unconscious, but the cowman 
could see that she was breathing. 

La Mar thrilled and tingled all over as if 
a powerful current of electricity were passing 
through him. Almost instantly he acted. 
Turning swiftly, he went leaping back up 
the embankment. Help must be had! His 
mount was gone—he would ride the bull! 
Somehow he felt as if nothing that he might 
undertake could fail. 

Riding bulls in itself La Mar considered 
as mere play. At the big riding tournaments 
he had seen the cowboys ride forty bulls 
one after another as fast as they could be 
turned out of the chutes. He himself, when he 
was “young and foolish,” had ridden bulls 
out on the range; but always it had been on 
level land and horsemen were at hand to 
herd the brutes away from brush, fences 
and rough ground. e 

When he returned to the tree where Old 
Rogue was tied he found the brute bellowing 
and thrashing furiously. Working swiftly, 
La Mar cut a length from the reata and, 
making a cinch loop in one end of it, passed 
it round Old Rogue just behind his shoulders. 
Then, slipping the end through the loop, 
despite the bull’s mad struggles, he cinched 
the rope tight. The rope, he knew, would 
serve very well for a surcingle to hang on 
to and would also lessen the moving of the 
animal’s loose hide. With another length of 
reata, cut a little longer than the first, the 
cowman made a second surcingle, which he 
adjusted round the bull in such a way as to 
be able to wedge his knees in underneath it. 
Then he cut a third length and knotted it 
so as to form a nose loop and headstall in the 
middle. 

When the cowman tried to slip the con- 
trivance over Old Rogue’s muzzle the en- 
raged brute backed and bawled and horned. 
But La Mar soon accomplished the task; 
then he tied the ends of the length together, 
so that he could use them for reins» He now 
had a crude hackamore. 

When the cowman grabbed the cinched 
surcingle and leaped astride the bull Old 
Rogue squatted, roared lustily and wrenched 
mightily at the lashings that bound his horns. 
First La Mar wedged his knees underneath 
the loose surcingle; then he sat silently and 
watched the brute struggle. Between his teeth, 
where he could readily grab it, once the bull 
started, the cowboy carried a tough oak 
rod. With his left hand he clung to the tight 
surcingle; with his right hand he grasped 
an open knife. 

Suddenly as the bull in his furious thrash- 
ing turned so that he headed down the 
grade La Mar reached down and with two 
swift slashes severed the restraining rawhide 
strands. With wrathy bellow and a bounce 
and a lunge Old Rogue bounded off down the 
road. 

Old Rogue bucked .lustily. At every for- 
ward, downhill bound he rose high in the 
air and violently arched his spine. La Mar, 
keeping his neck stiff and his back alert and 
supple, rode valiantly. He was getting a 
terrible shaking up from the terrific, down- 
hill bucking of the bull; the palm of the 
hand with which he gripped the surcingle was 
torn and bleeding; but neither of those things 
confused him. Twice Old Rogue veered 
toward the edge of the embankment; each 
time La Mar’s tough oak rod 
whistled down on the brute’s 
muzzle, and a stinging tattoo 
of blows headed him on down 
the grade toward Espinoso. 

Old Rogue “buckjumped” 
for more than a hundred 
yards. Fortunately, that part 
of the grade, although steep, 
led straight away. Suddenly 
the brute left off bucking and 
made for a thick clump of 
scrub oak. La Mar fought 
him, worsted him and headed 
him on toward Espinoso. Full well the cow- 
man knew that his real fight had begun. 

Every time Old Rogue passed the mouth 
of a ravine he made a dive for the brush; 
every time he came to a curve he tried to 
bolt from the grade. Those steep descents of 
brush and rocks were most alluring; at 
every such place there was a short but furious 
battle. 

As La Mar went careering down the grade 
he planned just how and where to “lose” Old 
Rogue. Espinoso, still two miles distant, was 
just the other side of a high bridge over the 
river. As the bull raced across the bridge 
La Mar assured himself that he could sud- 
denly leap off; then to avoid the bull’s horns 
he would climb up on the girders of the 
overhead trusses. But suddenly something 
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made him change his mind. Old Rogue was 
tearing madly down the grade, when from 
round a curve not far ahead appeared a 
spanking span of black horses driven by two 
commercial travelers. The part of the road 
that they were on was quarried out of the 
steep side of the cafion and was so narrow 
that the team blocked the way. La Mar took 
one good look ahead; then through set teeth 
he said, “It’s do, don’t, or die!” 

The man who was driving the horses im- 
mediately pulled up and gazed in amazement 
and horror at the cowman and the careering 
mountain bull. 

“Back up!” shouted La Mar, motioning 
violently with his oak rod. “Get back around 
the curve where the bull can’t see you!” But 
the driver appeared not to understand him. 

With eyes fixed on the edge of the grade 
a hundred feet ahead of the team La Mar 
came thundering on. Below that place the 
side of the cafon descended abruptly for a 
hundred yards. At the foot of the descent 
was a little flat covered thickly with grease- 
wood that grew about three feet high. Be- 
yond the flat was a fifty-foot bluff that 
overhung the river. The edge of the bluff 
had caved off in one place and had formed 
a short crumbly slide. La Mar’s eye was on 
the place when he had said, “It’s do, don’t, or 
die!” 

Old Rogue approached the obstructed curve 
on a thundering run. La Mar waited vig- 
ilantly for the moment when with sudden 
onslaught with spur and rod he would jump 
the bull off the embankment. But Old Rogue 
had made the first move; he was heading 
straight for the drummers’ team. 

With fierce silent determination La Mar 
fought the bull; but Old Rogue with stiffened 
neck and rolling tail was charging. Seeming 
inevitable defeat only doubled the cowman’s 
energies and determination. The team, now 
less than fifty feet ahead, began to back and 
rear. The scared driver was lashing out with 
his whip and shouting wildly. Suddenly 
under the accumulating sting of La Mar’s 
fierce blows Old Rogue wavered. Then, 
abruptly swerving, he headed straight for the 
edge of the embankment. Before him was a 
five-foot jump, but, prompted by a quick 
prod from his rider, the bull instantly leaped, 
and La Mar, dropping his oak rod, gripped 
the surcingle with both hands. 

The salesmen, staring wildly, watched the 
big red bull lunge down the steep side of the 
cahon. The sagebrush flew, rocks rolled, and 
the dust spiraled upward. La Mar managed 
some way to stay with the bull. 

The moment Old Rogue reached the foot 
of that first sharp descent La Mar with a wild 
cowboy yell attacked him with his spurs. Old 
Rogue, heading straight across the brushy 
flat toward the bluff that overhung the 
river, parted the matted greasewood brush 
as if it had been wild oat grass on a meadow. 
With a fierce yank on the hackamore line La 
Mar headed him straight for the place on 
the bluff where the caved-off part had 
formed a short slide. Then with redoubled 
shouts and flying spurs he urged the bull 
to a final burst of speed. 

One of the traveling salesmen, watching 
from above, held his breath and then closed 
his eyes. The other, gazing with horror, saw 
the bull race headlong to the very edge of 
the slide. 

As the animal burst through the brush 
that fringed the edge of the bluff La Mar 
flopped over sidewise. At the 
same moment Old Rogue 
leaped upon the slide. Seeing 
the sheer bluff yawning be- 
neath him, he tried to turn 
back, but there was no turning; 
his momentum was too great, 
and he floundered on over. 
La Mar, clutching at the 
brush, managed with difficulty 
to save himself from follow- 
ing the bull. 

Very shortly he and the 
two drummers were rushing 
up the grade as fast as the gallant horses 
could travel. Little Marcia’s eyes were open 
when they extricated her from under the 
wagon. Garcia had become unconscious but 
soon revived when the men applied first-aid 
measures. Both he and Marcia received the 
best of care at Espinoso and in a couple of 
months were entirely recovered. 

Old Rogue landed in a clump of scrub-oak 
brush at the foot of the bluff and to the sor- 
row of the natives was not killed. But when 
a very determined deputation of neighbors 
waited upon Queedo Smith the same day he 
agreed to round the brute up and keep him 
corralled. Mr. Smith also was induced to head 
in a generous way a subscription that would 
reimburse Juan Garcia for the loss of the 
team and the cost of doctors and nursing. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


STAND ON YOUR OWN FEET; if you 
don’t, some one else will. 


Redress remains a Debt that must be met. 
Apology, alone, does not atone. 


GUIDED BY INTELLIGENCE, a strong 
will is the greatest of blessings; the servant 
of stupidity, it is nothing but a curse. 


LABORATORY EXPERIMENTS by the 
Bureau of Mines have resulted in the dis- 
covery of a simpler and cheaper method of 
extracting helium from natural gas. The gov- 
ernment has already stored more than two 
million cubic feet of helium and is producing 
about fifteen thousand feet a day at Fort 
Worth, Texas, in the large helium plant there. 


AN EXHIBIT at the recent International 
Live Stock Exposition at Chicago showed 
two flocks of hens, one that had been culled 
until it contained only eight birds and one, 
unculled, that contained twelve birds. Each 
flock had produced approximately the same 
number of eggs during a year, but the larger 
flock had cost $7.20 more to keep, without 
counting extra labor, extra housing room and 
extra capital invested. Any poultry keeper 
can easily learn the few simple rules for cull- 
ing a flock. 


THE EFFORT TO BE ECONOMICAL in 
national government has brought about the 
Federal Real Estate Board, the business of 
which is to know of the existence and uses of 
all government buildings. The annual bills of 
the government for storage and rent run into 
millions. One department may have empty 
space, whereas another in the same city may 
be paying a large sum for rent. Putting scat- 
tered government offices in Chicago into 
government buildings saved two hundred 
thousand dollars a year. 


TWO NEW AEROPLANE CARRIERS for 
the United States Navy were originally 
planned as battle cruisers. They are much 
larger than any other navy vessels, for they 
are eight hundred and fifty feet long at the 
water line and have a beam of one hundred 
and five feet. The new craft, which are pro- 
pelled by electricity, will have a speed of 
thirty-three knots, or thirty-eight land miles, 
an hour. How many seaplanes each will 
carry is a naval secret, but the spacious upper 
deck will be left clear for the hop-off and for 
landings. 


MILITARY MEN SAY that it takes five 
men behind the lines to get one soldier into 
battle. When you take into account the 
Quartermaster Corps, the Ordnance Corps, 
the Motor Transport Corps, the Medical 
Corps, the Sanitary Corps, the Signal Corps, 
the Corps of Engineers, the Coast Artillery 
and other special services such as those of 
chemical warfare and aviation, the present 
United States Army of one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand men is really small, for 
it means only about twenty-five thousand 
men available for infantry, cavalry and field 
artillery. 


THE FRENCH ARE SENDING an auto- 
mobile expedition to explore the heart of the 
Sahara Desert, a region that white men have 
never before penetrated. The expedition will 
go south from Algeria and hopes to reach 
Timbuktu on the Niger River. Five armed 
cars with caterpillar traction will carry 
eighty gallons of gasoline apiece. Preliminary 
missions have already established gasoline 
stations several hundred miles south from 
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Tugurt and north from Timbuktu. The worst 
part of the journey will be a waterless stretch 
of three hundred miles through an extremely 
rough, boulder-strewn waste. 


o ¢8 
COMPETITION 


Ill. Competition in Business 
and Politics 


OMPETITION in business, as in every 
other field, is a form of rivalry. In 
every form of rivalry, whether in the 

field of sport, of business, of politics, of war, 
or anywhere else, he wins who does some- 
thing more effectively than his rivals. In 
business competition a man wins because he 
can offer a product or a service that buyers 
like and are glad to pay for, or because he 
can persuade the buyers to like and pay for 
the thing that he offers for sale. In politics 
a man succeeds by offering voters what they 
like and so persuading them to vote for him. 

When there are so many fields where 
rivals can compete it is unlikely that the 
closing of one field would greatly reduce the 
total amount of competition. If men are 
forbidden to compete in one field, they will 
concentrate their efforts on other fields. You 
might as well try to eliminate all sports by 
forbidding one game—a fact that those who 
hope to eliminate competition or greatly to 
decrease the amount of it should seriously 
consider. 

One favorite method of those who desire 
to reduce the amount of competition in 
business is to put more and more business 
into the hands of the government. They who 
like political competition and dislike business 
competition may consistently pursue that 
policy. They who dislike competition of any 
kind must find the method futile, because it 
not only leaves other fields open for compe- 
tition but specifically forces men to compete 
in the political field. 

To put more and more business into the 
hands of government is to create more and 
more political offices and more and more 
government jobs. That necessarily attracts 
more and more men and women to that 
field of competition, makes more and more 
candidates for government positions and en- 
larges the field of political competition and 
the number of competitors in that field. If 
all business, including not only the railways 
and the factories but the stores, shops and 
farms, were managed by the government, 
we should all be government employees and 
all become candidates for government posi- 
tions. Since the field of business competition 
would have been closed, we should all be 
compelled to compete for government posi- 
tions, either by running for elective offices 
or by trying to get appointed to appointive 
offices. Political campaigns would take on 
proportions hitherto undreamed of. 

As to the wastefulness of competition, it is 
easy to show that the political form is the 
worse. The energy put into any political cam- 
paign never made two blades of grass to grow 
where one grew before; it is merely the price 
we have to pay for popular government. The 
only way to eliminate the cost of political 
competition is to substitute political monop- 
oly; that is, absolute monarchy. When farm- 
ers compete in growing corn there is at least 
one favorable result: they produce more and 
better corn, and the world is better fed. The 
more competitors there are in any field of 
economic production the more production we 
have. That cannot be said of candidates in 
the field of political competition. There is not 


much doubt that the heartburnings are more ~ 


intense among competitors in politics than 
among competitors in business. 

We should at least consider these matters 
carefully before we vote to enlarge the field 
of political competition in order to narrow 
the field of business competition; otherwise 
we may jump from the frying pan into the 
fire. 
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THE ENGLISH ELECTIONS 


HE elections in England promise po- 

litical tranquillity and administrative 

strength for years to come; ours indicate 
political uncertainties and a lack of authority 
to enact even routine legislation. 

The revolt against the Lloyd George coali- 
tion brought about results most satisfactory 
to its leaders. It is not alone the success of 
the Conservatives in obtaining a clear ma- 
jority of eighty in the House of Commons 
over all others, though of course that is the 
dominating and all-essential fact. The unity 
of the members of that majority contributes 
to the strength of the government. The party 
has no divisions, no fissures even. Its mem- 
bers are all equally loyal to the premier. 


The majority is strengthened by the fact 
that the opposition is not united or even 
capable of acting together. Only two of the 
three groups that constitute it are really 
hostile to the government. The Labor mem- 
bers, by reason of their numbers and their 
great success at the polls, justly claim rec- 
ognition as the official party of the op- 
position. The two wings of the old Liberal 
party are as far apart as ever. Those who 
were Coalition Liberals and now designate 
themselves as National Liberals,—the fol- 
lowers of Mr. Lloyd George,—although they 
sit on opposition benches, are nearer to agree- 
ing with the government than with the Labor 
opposition. The Asquith, or Independent, Lib- 
erals, the third group of those who are not 
Conservatives, will undoubtedly be with the 
Laborites in all divisions against the govern- 
ment; but even when they combine they 
make up only about one third of the House 
and can never be dangerous. 

The situation, therefore, offers to Mr. 
Bonar Law a secure position for a long 
future. No contingency is in sight that 
limits his security to a period less than the 
full five years’ term of this Parliament. 
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ON BEING ENTERTAINING 


OST people would like to be thought 
entertaining, but, since they are not 
remarkable for their flow of spirits 

or quickness of wit or gift of narrative, they 
feel that there is no possibility of gaining 
such a reputation. Their conversation, as 
they admit, tends to be humdrum and com- 
monplace. Yet they have always available 
two topics to which, if they will, they can 
give individual treatment—themselves and 
their friends. The idea that to talk about your- 
self is boring and in bad taste is so widely 
current that many persons don’t talk about 
themselves enough, and their conversation is 
colorless in consequence. Some of the best 
talkers are people who rarely discourse on 
anything but their own personal expe- 
riences, observations and points of view. 
And, in caution it must be added, some of 
the most tiresome talkers are to be found 
among those who confine themselves to 
similar subjects of conversation. Perhaps the 
possession or the lack of the ability to see 
yourself in retrospect objectively makes all 
the difference. People who can’t see them- 
selves in that manner should never be en- 
couraged to talk about themselves. 

But talking about other people is dan- 
gerous, we have been told; a man is so 
easily tempted to spread idle gossip and to 
repeat stories of a depreciatory character. 
That is one of the easiest ways of making 
interesting conversation. But no one whose 
conversation is mainly of that sort is re- 
garded as interesting for long; to acquire a 
reputation for sharpness of tongue is to lose 
a good many opportunities for pleasant 
social intercourse. The people who are always 
welcome, who are always entertaining to 
friends and acquaintances, are those who 
take a kindly, hearty, good-humored view 
both of themselves and of other people— 
whose talk about themselves is free from 
egotism and whose talk about others is 
without malice. ° 


NOT POLITICS, BUT PRODUCTION, 
NEEDED 


E cannot pick up a daily newspaper 

without learning from it that some 

one who is thought to be worth 
quoting has despaired of the future of civ- 
ilization in Europe. The Dean of St. Paul’s 
is not the only commentator on current 
tendencies who deserves the title “gloomy.” 
German philosophers, Dutch and Swedish 
bankers, British journalists, French politi- 
cians, American travelers who have returned 
to their native land, are only a few of the 
persons who within a week or two have 
warned the public that Europe is drifting 
from bad to worse. 

For European civilization—and for civ- 
ilization on this side of the Atlantic too, 
though the crisis here is not so imminent— 
there are only two courses. It may advance 
along the road it has long traveled to a 
greater production, a wider use of machinery, 
a more successful organization of its man 
power, a more intelligent economic system, 
or it may disintegrate into warring nation- 
alities and classes, destroy its carefully 
constructed system of production and_ ex- 
change, fall into worse and worse habits of 
industry and conduct, and so slip backward 
toward anarchy and barbarism. It is the 
second fate that the prophets of gloom fore- 
see. The economic dislocation, the national 
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hatreds that the war has left behind it and 
the overpopulation of Europe, which can be 
maintained only by such an exploitation of 
other continents as cannot last forever, seem 
to those who study the situation to mean 
that our modern industrial civilization is 
breaking down. 

Perhaps they are right, though no one can 
be sure in advance how much strain the 
framework of a civilization will stand. There 
are elements of strength in the structure of 
our society that may offer unexpected resist- 
ance to the forces of destruction. But one 
thing is certain: our civilization can maintain 
itself only by giving up war, by paying at- 
tention to economic laws and by increasing 
production faster than population increases. 

We often hear it said that our difficulties 
are the result of unjust distribution, and 
many political movements—conspicuously so- 
cialism and communism—are based on that 
theory; but we doubt the truth of it. If all 
the share that capital takes from the returns 
of production were given to the workers, it 
would add comparatively littlk—not so much 
as ten per cent—to their immediate income; 
and if any return were denied to capital it 
would be impossible to add to the means of 
production or even to maintain them. Polit- 
ical experiments are not likely to prolong the 
life of civilization. Neither socialism nor com- 
munism has the slightest tendency to increase 
production. The example of Russia is in 
point, starving upon the richest soil in Eu- 
rope while its industry decays visibly. and 
rapidly. It is not the politician but the in- 
ventor, the technician, the student, that has 
made our twentieth-century civilization and 
keeps it alive. Only those men can offer us 
the means of ampler production, of greater 
comfort, of better living; and even they 
cannot prevent us from casting aside what 
they give us. Overpopulation, racial hatred, 
national rivalry in exploiting the less ag- 
gressive peoples, struggles between class and 
class, warfare between nation and nation,— 
in short, failure to apply either conscience or 
commonesense to our problems,—can over- 
throw our civilization and are in grave 
danger of doing it. Our weakness is that so 
many live elsewhere than on the soil and 
must depend for their living on exchanging 
goods for money and money for labor. A 
really prolonged stop in industry, whether 
through political revolution or economic 
discouragement, would wipe Europe as clean 
of civilization as a sponge wipes a slate. If 
nations like individuals made new year’s 
resolutions, the best resolution they could 
make would be to go to work and produce. 


o¢ 
ANOTHER PHARAOH 


GYPT is the inexhaustible storehouse of 
treasure for the archzologist. The fu- 
nerary—that is, the burial—customs of 

ancient Egyptians, continued through thou- 
sands of years, led to the interment of mil- 
lions of carefully embalmed bodies, a vast 
number of domestic utensils, garments and 
great quantities of jewelry, all of which the 
dry air of the desert has marvelously pre- 
served. 

The latest remarkable discovery was made 
near Luxor. Two Englishmen, Lord Carnar- 
von and Mr. Howard Carter, have uncovered 
beneath the tomb of Ramses VI, who lived 
about 1150 B.c., the burial place of King 
Tutenkhamun, a Pharaoh of the eighteenth 
dynasty who ruled some two hundred years 
earlier than Ramses. Tutenkhamun was the 
son-in-law of Akhenaton, one of the most 
remarkable of the Pharaohs, who is remem- 
bered for his attempt to overthrow the imme- 
morial religion of Egypt and to substitute for 
it the worship of the sun. 

The newly opened tomb consists of three 
chambers. At last accounts the innermost 
room, in which we may suppose that the 
mummy of Tutenkhamun reposes, had not 
been entered, for the two outer rooms were 
crowded with objects, piled from floor to 
ceiling, that had carefully to be. removed 
before the inner chamber could be reached. 

Among the remarkable things that have 
already been brought out into the light are 
three magnificently carved statues—all over- 
laid with gold—showing the heads of a lion, 
Hathor and Typhon; a number of carved 
and gilded bedsteads inlaid with ivory and 
precious stones; several chests or boxes in- 
laid with gold and ivory and filled with 
beautifully embroidered robes; golden san- 
dals and curiously carved emblems of the 
world of the shades. The king’s throne of 
state, incrusted with precious stones, an ex- 
ceedingly beautiful work of art, was found 
in one of the rooms. There also were two life- 
sized statues of the king, decorated with gold 
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and jewels and delicately carved. Four char- 
iots of splendid workmanship, each with the 
charioteer’s apron of leopard skin lying 
upon the seat, stood near the throne. 
There were curious musical instruments of 
bronze, charming vases cut from alabaster, 
some interesting pieces of decorated blue 
pottery and a great quantity of food, such 
as trussed ducks and haunches of venison, 
which had been carefully packed away for 
the sustenance of the royal traveler to the 
lower world. In one of the boxes there were 
several rolls of papyrus, which when deci- 
phered we may find of more interest than all 
the other discoveries put together. 

What a fascinating thing it is—this re- 
construction of a buried and long-forgotten 
civilization! It is the amusement of a world 
grown old, curious about the dim memories 
of its youth. Thanks to the labors of the 
antiquary and the archeologist, those mem- 
ories become every year more numerous, 
clearer and more intelligible. We know al- 
most as much about the life of the Egyptians 
who lived four thousand years ago as we do 
about the life of our forbears in Europe less 
than four hundred years ago. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


T= radical and progressive political lead- 
_4 ers who met in conference in Washington 
in response to Senator La Follette’s invitation 
did not undertake to form a new party. In 
fact they declared the movement in which 
they are interested to be “nonpartisan.” 
They aim to obtain the balance of power in 
both parties. The conference adopted resolu- 
tions that demand the nomination of candi- 
dates for the presidency by direct primary 
and the election of the President by popular 
vote, the enactment of a national corrupt- 
Practices act and the immediate release of 
Prisoners who are held for obstructing our 
participation in the late war. 


oS 


PRESIDENT HARDING got the ship- 
4 subsidy bill—considerably amended from 
its first form—passed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by 208 to 184. Sixty-nine Republi- 
cans voted against it. Few persons believe 
that it can pass the Senate, where its oppo- 
nents are likely to beat it by filibustering if 
they cannot vote it down. That filibustering 
18 still effective in killing legislation was 
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proved by the recent abandonment of the 
Dyer antilynching bill, as a result of a 
determined filibuster by the leading Southern 
Senators. e 


HE new Senator from Michigan, ap- 

pointed to fill the seat resigned by Mr. 
Newberry, is Mr. James Couzens, mayor of 
Detroit. Mr. Couzens, who is fifty years old, 
was born in the Province of Ontario. He is a 
self-made man who has been extremely suc- 
cessful in business. For several years he was 
associated with Mr. Henry Ford as general 
manager and treasurer of the Ford Com- 
pany. As mayor of Detroit he has been espe- 
cially interested in establishing a municipally 
owned street-railway system. 
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IMES change. Suppose Bismarck and 

Disraeli had been told after the Congress 
of Berlin that within fifty years a Russia 
without a czar and a Turkey without a sul- 
tan would be able in alliance to defy all the 
representatives of western Europe at an in- 
ternational conference: what would they 
have said? Yet that is exactly what has hap- 
pened at Lausanne. Great Britain and France 
and Italy are not strong enough to force 
their will on the Near East as Germany and 
Great Britain enforced theirs at Berlin. 
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S a result of some interesting medical re- 
search at the University of Toronto, a 
promising new treatment for diabetes with 
a pancreatic extract called insulin has been 
tried both in Canadian and in American hos- 
pitals. The results of the treatment are re- 
ported to be striking. Many severe cases of 
that hitherto intractable disease have been so 
far relieved that they may almost be said to 
be cured. The extract is not easily made, and 
it is not yet standardized; so that there is no 
supply of it sufficient for general use yet 
available. Moreover, the physicians are still 
experimenting to find out the best method of 
administering the preparation. 
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N appointing Mr. Timothy Healy governor- 

general of the Irish Free State the British 
government has shown its disposition to put 
the administration of Ireland wholly in the 
hands of Irishmen. In 
other parts of the 
British Empire the 
representative of the 
crown has always 
been a titled person, 
sometimes a member 
of the royal family 
itself; but Mr. Healy 
is a thorough Irish- 
man, who has played 
a conspicuous part in 
Irish politics for forty 
years. He was long a 
member of Parlia- 
ment and an ardent 
Nationalist. He began 
as a lieutenant of 
Parnell’s, but opposed 
his continuing at the head of the Irish party 
after the O’Shea scandal. At times he was a 
supporter and at other times a critic of Mr. 
Redmond. He is a lawyer by profession and 
a brilliant one. ° 


HE Greek revolutionists, perhaps a little 

disconcerted at the unfavorable view that 
the outside world took of their executing 
five statesmen and one general: after the 
defeats in Asia Minor and the fall of Con- 
stantine, decided not to shoot Prince Andrew, 
the brother of the former king, but to send 
him into exile. He was accused of corruption 
and disobedience of orders, but the tribunal 
that tried him seemed to doubt whether his 
responsibility was sufficient to make the 
death penalty appropriate. It is reported from 
Athens that King George, who does not en- 
tirely approve of the conduct of the revolu- 
tionary leaders, is virtually a prisoner in his 
own palace. ° 


HE Swiss people have voted down the 

levy on capital that the Swiss Socialist 
party suggested. Under the proposed law a 
certain proportion of every personal fortune 
in excess of some $16,000 was to be taken for 
the use of the state. The proposal caused no 
little disturbance in business all over Switzer- 
land. According to reports a great deal of 
capital was turned into a form that could be 
sent out of the country. The vote in favor of 
the project was 101,057; the vote against it 
was 704,785. Incidentally it is interesting to 
observe that the British Labor party is com- 
mitted to a levy on capital. 
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BLUEBONNET 
By Violet M. Robinson 


BITHA and John Barney and their 
little brother Samuel had spent all their 
lives on a farm, and they knew the 

farm animals almost as well as they knew 
one another. Tabitha and John would no 
more have thought of hurting an animal 
than of hurting little Samuel, and that is 
saying a great deal. 

It was the children’s pleasant task to feed 
the poultry at night and in the morning. 
They knew every hen and every duck, every 
goose and every turkey by name, and all 
the fowls knew them. At feeding time there 
was always a great chatter and clatter in the 
barnyard, for Tabitha and John talked to 
the birds, and the birds talked to them and 
to one another. To the ears of Tabitha and 
John and little Samuel the noise was like 
music. 

The children agreed that Reddy Rooster 
was the most splendid looking of all the 
fowls, and Mrs. Ducky Daddle the best 
behaved, but their real favorite was Blue- 
bonnet, the big gander. They had named 
him Bluebonnet because of the bluish-gray 
feathers on the top of his head, and they 
had long since decided that he was a wise 
and wonderful old gander, as indeed he was. 

But Bluebonnet was not perfect; he had 
a bad habit of wandering off from the rest 
of the flock and staying away for days. 

“Better call him Goosey, Gander,” 
the children’s father said. “You know the 
rime—‘Goosey, goosey, gander, whither shall 
I wander ?’” 

But John and Tabitha and little Samuel 
had great faith in Bluebonnet; he would 
never wander so very far away, they said. 
But they were wrong. One day he went away 
and did not come back. By the end of the 
week John and Tabitha were discouraged. 

“He is a goosey, goosey, gander, to be 
sure,” said John rather spitefully. 

“Perhaps we’d better change his name,” 
suggested Tabitha with a grieved look. 

But little Samuel kept right on looking 
for his lost pet under every bush and behind 
every hedge. Whenever anyone spoke of the 
goose he would say, “Bluebonnet back.” That 
oe that he, for one, would not give up 

ope. 

It was in April that the truant wandered 
off. One bright October afternoon little 
Samuel came running round the house to 
the place where his brother and sister were 
playing in the sand. “Bluebonnet back!” he 
cried. 

John and Tabitha looked at each other. 
“He’s always saying that,” John remarked. 
“Tt doesn’t mean anything, you know.” 

But Tabitha looked sharply at Samuel, 
whose face was red and whose eyes were 
dancing. “I think we'd better go and see,” 
she said. 

So they scrambled to their feet and fol- 
lowed Samuel round the house. The little 
boy went scampering down the path to the 
hedge. Just as the three of them reached the 
hedge a strange sound began—first a rattle, 
then a wheeze, then a queer, shaky kind of 
tune. 

John and Tabitha stopped and their eyes 
grew big with wonder. 

“What is it?” asked Tabitha. 

“Bluebonnet,” said Samuel promptly. 

The two older children laughed. “Blue- 
bonnet could never make a sound 
like that,” they said. “Let’s go 
and find out what it is.” 

When they turned the corner 
of the hedge the first thing they 
saw was a dark-faced, shabby 
little man with something in 
front of him that looked like a 
box that was fastened to the top 
of a short pole. The box had 
a handle that the man turned, 
and out of the box came strange 
music. 

The next thing that the chil- 
dren noticed was stranger still. It 
was a large gander with a funny 
little red hood on his head and a 
curious kind of cup fastened on 
his neck. He stood very stiff with his head 
on one side and looked at the children. 

“Bluebonnet !” cried little Samuel, jumping 
up and down. 

“Tt is Bluebonnet, I do believe,” said John. 

“T know it is,” said Tabitha. “Bluebonnet! 
Bluebonnet!” she called softly. 
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At the call the gander nodded briskly, and 
the scarlet hood bobbed up and down. 

= dear!” cried Tabitha. “What shall we 
do ” 

All that time the little ragged man was 
grinding music out of the box. Presently he 
stopped. “Geta da money, Red Cap,” he said. 

The gander waddled over to Tabitha and 
stood in front of her with his head up and 
the cup thrust forward. Then he went to 
Samuel and then to John. After that he gave 
his tail a little flirt and walked back to the 
spot from which he had started. 
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“Wanta da money,” the organ grinder said, 
anxiously looking at the children. 

“We haven’t any money with us,” John 
said. “See here, mister, that is our goose.” 

After John had pointed several times first 
to the gander and then to himself the man 
understood. He shook his head. 

John and Tabitha did not know what to 
do; but just then their father appeared. 

At the sight of him little Samuel pointed 
to the gander and laughed loudly. “Blue- 
bonnet, papa,” he cried. 

“Why, sure enough, it does look like Blue- 
bonnet,” said Mr. Barney. 

Then he began to talk to the organ grinder, 
and after a while he turned to John and 
Tabitha, who were watching anxiously. 

“Children,” he said, “this man found Blue- 
bonnet and has taken a great deal of trouble 
to train him. He doesn’t understand why he 
should give him up. How should you like to 
buy him back ?” 

John and Tabitha, with Samuel at their 
heels, turned and rushed to the house, seized 
their little banks and rushed out again. 
Samuel brought a biscuit clasped tight in 
his little fist. 

The organ grinder smilingly accepted three 
silver dollars in payment for his goose. He 


smiled broadly and waved his hand with a 
fine gesture. “You taka da goose and his redda 
hat,” he said. “Some day I buya me da 
monk wid da redda hat.” 

So Bluebonnet waddied home beside the 
children, gay in his crimson headgear, and 
pecking importantly at the ground as he 
went. He really seemed glad to be with them 


again. 

“Isn’t he beautiful!” cried Tabitha. Then 
she added, “I don’t wonder the poor organ 
man didn’t want to give him up!” 

“Shall we keep the red cap on him,” John 
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“* Bluebonnet ! Bluebonnet!” she called softly 


asked, “or let him wear his natural blue 
bonnet of feathers?” 

“Blue bonnet!” said little Samuel firmly. 

And so the wise old gander became once 
more a member of the Barney family and 
wore his bonnet of blue feathers every day 
and his red bonnet on special days when 
company came; and best of all he stopped 
wandering and now stays contentedly at 
home. 
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PLAYING DETECTIVE 
By Daisy D. Stephenson 


ILLY could never make up his mind 
whether he would be an airman, an 
automobile man, a detective or the 
owner of a candy store when he grew up. 
But when he stayed with Uncle Jim in the 
hills he had a chance to play at being a 
detective. For many days a mysterious thief 
had been stealing Aunt Lou’s fine poultry. 
Sometimes feathers would be scattered about 
the runway, which was surrounded by a 
high wire fence. 
A hungry coyote, Uncle Jim guessed the 
killer to be; but Aunt Lou pointed out that 
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a coyote, however clever, could neither open 
the gate nor jump the high fence. 

“It’s a weasel and it digs in somewhere,” 
she said indignantly. “I’d give anything for 
a shot at the greedy thief!” 

“Tl catch him for you,” Billy promised 
soberly. And he meant it. He spent the rest 
of the day near the chicken yard. 

Though he kept the exciting fact to himself, 
Billy had a clue before dark. It was while 
he was playing among the old pieces of 
machinery in the long low shed near the 
chicken house. Under the shingled roof were 
beams, and across them Uncle Jim had laid 
boards. There were odds and ends up there— 
a number of fine coyote skins the men had 
put there to “cure.” Billy was playing in the 
old buggy when he heard a noise overhead. 
He glanced up and saw two eyes blazing 
at him. It was only for an instant. Then 
everything was still and he saw nothing. 

“Maybe I just thought I saw them,” Billy 
argued to himself in bed that night, but he 
could not believe it. “No, sir! And there 
must be more than eyes up there. What is 
it, and what is it doing under the roof ?” 

To find the answer to those questions, 
Billy remembered, was exactly what he had 
turned detective for. Whether on account of 
the eyes, or of the second slice of pie that he 
had eaten, he awoke in the night. He hopped 
out of bed and stood at the back window, 
from which he could see the chicken yard 
and the shed, dim and shadowy. 

“Oh!” Billy almost jumped out of the 
window as something darted from the shed 
roof down into the runway. A hen squawked, 
the rest set up a brief outcry, then all was 
still. With a shaky feeling Billy crawled 
back to bed. . 

The next day he was almost too busy to 
eat. His aunt, coming out to get a few eggs 
for custard, was surprised to find him digging 
round in the straw of the henhouse. 

“I’m on his trail!” reported Billy. “We'll 
get him yet!” It took time and some hard 
work to fill up the hole he had found in the 
far corner of the henhouse but he did it. 

“You won’t think you’re so smart when 
I’m through with you,” he remarked to the 
coyote skins under the roof. Next day he 
nearly burst with pride when his aunt an- 
nounced that no hen was missing. 

“Tt’s queer,” she said, sending Billy a 
questioning glance. But he merely grinned 
and set out for his usual post. That afternoon 
the men were away working, and his aunt 
and uncle drove to town. Much to their 
astonishment Billy begged to stay alone. 

His actions were mysterious. He went into 
the runway and, crouching behind a box, 
fastened his eyes on the shed. Then suddenly 
Billy’s heart began to pound. Something 
grayish yellow and catlike and sly had crept 
out from the hiding place under the roof. 
Billy saw at once that it was a bobcat. Like 
a flash it appeared on the edge of the shed 
overlooking the chicken yard. Billy didn’t 
breathe. Down it dropped on a fat white 
hen, just as Billy rose up. 

The thief was plainly surprised and looked 
quickly for a way of escape. Billy took a 
step forward. Then the bobcat shot straight 
ahead into the henhouse where the hole had 
been stopped up! Billy slammed the door 
and drew a long breath. 

He was impatiently hopping from one 
foot to another and watching the road when 
his aunt returned. “I caught him!” yelled 
Billy like a wild Indian. “I 
stopped up all the holes so he 
couldn’t get out at the back of 
the henhouse. Get your gun 
quick !” 

A little later the bobcat had 
paid for his mischief and high 
living. Billy showed admiring 
relatives the thief’s hiding place. 

“The idea!” exclaimed Aunt 
Lou. Then she surprised Billy. 
“Did I hear you say something 
about that bay pony with the 
four white stockings at the next 
ranch?” she asked thoughtfully. 
“You liked him, I believe?” 
Billy was positive about it. “Well, 
your uncle and I meant to give 
him to you when you start home next week. 
But I think you have earned him ahead of 
time. So successful a detective ought to ride 
around the country. Don’t you think so?” 

Billy, speechless with delight, turned a 
double somersault by way of expressing 
what he thought about it then and there. 
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Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent facturer of Adams, N. Y., 
discovered a process of making a new kind of paint with- 
out the use of oil. He named it Powdr-paint. It comes in 
the form of adry powder and all that is required is cold 
water to make a paint weather proof, fire proof, sanitary 
and durable for outside or inside painting. It is the cement 
principle applied to paint. It adheres te any surface, 
wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks like ofl paint and 
costs about one-fourth as much. 

Write to A. L. Riee, Inc., Manufacturers, 104 North St., 
Adams, N. Y., and a trial package will be mailed to you, 
also color card and full information showing you haw you 
can save a good many dollars. Write today. 
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FOCI OF DISEASE 


HHYSICIANS universally admit that a col- 
lection of virulent bacteria in the body is a 
menace to the general health. The bacteria 

may either leak out steadily in smal! quantities 
or remain localized for an indefinite peried and 
then overflow, as it were, into the general system 
and bring on an acute attack of disease. 

Though the collections may occur almost any- 
where in the body, they are most often found in 
the intestine, especially the appendix, in the ton- 
sils, in the nose and its accessory sinuses and in 

teeth and gums. A collection is less likely to 

remain in the appendix than elsewhere, for when 
a bacterial colony is growing there it is likely 
to cause acute symptoms of appendicitis, and the 
resulting operation puts an end to the trouble. 
The tonsils are more frequently the seat of dan- 
gerous germs, though not so frequently as in the 
old days when it was not the custom to remove 
tonsils. Chronic sufferers from trouble in the 
nasal sinuses are often in poor health and, more- 
over, are bothered with much headache and other 
neuralgic symptoms. But the most prolific source 
of trouble is bacteria in the teeth and gums. 

There may be two distinct foci of disease in 
those places—abscesses at the roots of dead teeth 
and a purulent inflammation of the tooth sockets 
and gums that now is familiarly known as pyor- 
rhea, or Riggs’ disease. Pyorrhea is the more 
common and occurs in adults of any age from 
twenty-five years to the end of life; it is an 
active cause of diseases of the heart, the kidneys 
and the joints. Since the trouble is generally 
owing to neglect of the mouth, persons who are 
careful to keep their teeth and gums in a healthy 
condition in early life establish a habit that may 
prolong their days. Although root abscesses of 
the teeth are less common than pyorrhea,—they 
come only at the roots of dead teeth—they are 
more potent for ill. They may become acute and 
cause gumboils, or they may lie dormant for a 
long time and constantly give out small amounts 
of poison that cause persistent ill health and that 
may even cause premature death. 

The obvious moral is to keep the mouth clean 
and to pay annual or, better still, semiannual 
visits to "ae dentist for a thorough 
of the teeth and gums. 
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MARTHA’S PICTURE 


ELIEVE me,” Lida Barrett cried, “if this 

heat lasts much longer, I’d just as lief lie 

right down and die! I haven’t shown a 
thing but sport hats all day, and I’ve heard 
people talk about mountains and seashore till 
Im sick! Life’s a pretty poor thing, seems to 
me.” 

Martha Engler looked pityingly at Lida’s white 
face and tired eyes. Martha’s face also was 
white, and her eyes were tired too; the hot spell 
had been unprecedented. ‘(Come home with me,” 
she said impulsively. “I’ll show you something 
that may rest you.” 

“There isn’t anything short of a thousand dol- 
lars that will rest me. I don’t believe you'll show 
me that.” 

“Maybe I shall—in another form. Do come, 
Lida.” 


“Oh, I suppose I might as well do that as any- 
thing,” Lida replied ungraciously. 

A faint color came into Martha’s face. The 
thing she had in mind was likely to be more of a 
trial than she had at first realized; Lida would 
probably just laugh, and that would spoil it. 
Then Martha’s chin went up; she wouldn’t be a 
coward over the lovely thing; nothing that Lida 
could say could hurt it. 

They had turned from the crowded street into 
an avenue of exclusive art shops with treasures 
from all over the world. Before one of the wjn- 
dows Martha stopped; it held a single picture of 
wide open sea. 

Lida stared at it in amazement. “Well, Martha 
Engler, if you don’t beat the world! Is that what 
you wanted me to see?” 

“¥ like it,’ Martha replied; but she was glad 
to have Lida turn away. She made lemonade for 
supper, and afterwards they went to an open-air 
entertainment. She had done her best for Lida. 

But for herself as the hot days dragged on the 
picture meant more and more. It seemed as if 
some breath from that wonderful sea revived her 
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tired body. She became more and more eager for 
her daily glimpse of beauty. 

One Monday after an extremely hard day she 
hurried down to the shup. But in place of her 
picture of the sea she found one of a smiling 
lady in white satin. Martha felt weak with disap- 
pointment. She turned away slowly, but halfway 
down the block she her steps and en- 
tered the store. She would not lose the picture 
through cowardice! 

The luxury of the place frightened her; the 
clerk frightened her. “That picture that has been 
in the window—the marine —” Martha said un- 
steadily. 

The clerk’s face changed. “You are the young 
lady who comes every day? Mr. Jenapes saw 
you. He said to invite you to come in any time. 
We have another Fales, nearly as fine.” He was 
leading the way to a little gallery. 

At the first glance Martha saw both pictures, 
her Fales and the other. “Oh!” she gasped. To 
herself she said: “Suppose I had been a coward!” 
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A MODERN TROJAN HORSE 


OM, the big buffalo at the Bronx Zoo, was 

a careless mother. First she allowed her 

calf to get into trouble and break its leg; 
then she let the poor thing wander into a miry 
spot from which it could not get out. Mom of 
course was anxious to help, but couldn’t; the 
keepers could, but Mom wouldn’t let them. So 
they held a council, and out of it, says Mr. 
Samuel A. Derieux in the American Magazine, 
came the Bronx Zoo version of the Trojan horse. 

In the park were a number of two-wheeled 
carts, the kind that are used to carry timber out 
of the woods; they look like gun carriages with- 
out the guns. On one of them the keepers put a 
box the size of a piano crate; it was closed at 
the top and on the sides but was open at the 
bottom. Two men got into the box, one on one 
side of the cart tongue and one on the other, so 
that all you could see of them was their feet and 
legs. That queer contrivance was the modern 
Trojan horse. 

From her position beside her calf, which ought 
to be called Helen, Mom must have beheld the 
approaching monster with the same amazement 
with which the defenders of Troy beheld the 
approach of the original horse. But Mom’s an- 
cestors had lived on the plains; they knew a 
horse when they saw one. So did Mom; lowering 
her head, she charged. But she could make no 
impression on the Bronx Zoo horse. On and on 
it came until the wheels straddled the calf. While 
Mom snorted and raged the men stooped down 
and, picking up the calf, placed it across the 
tongue inside the box; then the extraordinary 
horse moved slowly and sedately away. Ten min- 
utes later the calf joined the invalids in the zoo 
hospital. 
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AGGRAVATING CIRCUMSTANCES 


HERE was a certain Scottish judge, Lord 

Eskgrove, who, whatever his legal learning 

was, seems to have possessed a most illogical 
and topsy-turvy sort of mind. Some of his re- 
marks from the bench are extraordinary examples 
of anticlimax. 

He was once sentencing a man for murdering a 
soldier and said, “Not only did you kill him, 
whereby he was bereft of life, but you did thrust 
or pierce or push or project or propel the —_ 
weapon through his regimental breeches, 
were His Majesty’s.’ 

Sentencing two nui for housebreaking 
together with violence, he recited the: circum- 
stances of the attack and concluded: “And all 
this you did, God preserve us, just as they were 
sitting down. to dinner!” 
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PATIENCE vs. AGILITY 


T is said that sharks will not bite a swimmer 
who keeps his legs in motion. The difficulty 
of course, says Punch, is to keep kicking 

longer than the shark can keep waiting. 
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In January, bleak and 
drear, 

Remember, please, that 
coal is dear; 

Economize and always 
sift 

The ashes in the name 
of Thrift! 


Arthur Guiterman 


war-devastated area about which so much 

has been written as the cathedral at Reims. 
The destruction wrought by the German shells 
has been described so vividly, and so many pic- 
tures and prints of the ruined edifice have been 
scattered throughout Europe and America, that 
most people have a correct idea of the famous 
cathedral. But here is something for us to think 
about. Although many buildings in Reims were 
completely destroyed, the cathedral, which from 
the first was the target for the German gunners 
and which was subjected to weeks of continuous 
fire, though woefully damaged, still stands. Hun- 
dreds of shells fell within it, but it is in little 
more danger of falling now than it was on the 
day when the first shell struck it. 

The secret lies in the way it was built. The 
building of a cathedral was the chief event in 
the history of a town. The monks, who preserved 
the arts even down through the Middle Ages, 
outlined the plans for the building, and every 
person in the community shared in the actual 
work. Following the general plans, each man 
worked out his own ideas and made his own 
contribution to the structure. The stonemason, 
the carpenter, the worker in brass and in bronze, 
the general artisan, did each the best work of 
*which he was capable. The work was never hur- 
ried; it sometimes required two or three centuries 
to complete a cathedral. 

Underlying the whole enterprise was the 
thought that they were building for God, and 
that there must be no imperfection in what was 
built for Him. The laying of a stone in the wall 
was as important in his sight as carving the 
Coronation of the Virgin above the door. Eight 
centuries later when the test came the cathe- 
dral at Reims, though exposed to a gunfire that 
would have demolished a modern skyscraper al- 
most instantly, stood, and still stands, a monu- 
_ to the men who in building it wrought for 
God. 

We in America know too little of such motives 
and of such permanence. We may learn from 
the cathedral of Reims the lesson of unhurried, 
honest workmanship that we so sorely need. 
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STAINS 


OSALEEN’S mother defended herself for 
what she had done by saying that the child 
was too careless. Yet uncomfortably three 

Rosaleens haunted her, three Rosaleens changing 
from one to another like pictures on a screen. 
There was a radiant, dancing Rosaleen starting 
for her party, then a frightened, stammering 
Rosaleen coming slowly back with the stained 
gown,—“But, mother, I couldn’t help it; truly 
I couldn’t. I was just standing under the arbor, 
and the grapes fell on me. They fell on Peggy 
too; nobody could help it,”’—and finally the 
frightened Rosaleen who went slowly to her room 
for punishment and then sobbed herself misera- 
bly to sleep. 

Though the thing had happened weeks ago, 
the three Rosaleens still crept back. Now -Rosa- 
_leen and her mother were visiting Jennie Davol 
and her little Molly. There was something about 
Molly and her mother that Rosaleen’s mother 
could not quite understand; she kept watching 
and watching. And then one afternoon she saw 
clearly. Molly and Rosaleen had gone to a party 
at a neighbor’s, and Molly had come back with a 
chocolate stain on her pretty gown. Afterwards 
Rosaleen’s mother remembered Rosaleen’s swift 
glance at her. 

Molly was utterly fearless; she went straight 
to her mother as to one who is sure to help. 
“Mother, O mother, see what happened! We can 
clean it, can’t we?” 

That quick nestling against her mother! The 
eagerness in her eyes! And then Jennie kissed 
the eager face and asked: 

“Tell me, how did it happen, dear?” 

“Mina Ackers was having a second helping of 
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ice cream, and she spilled some of it on me. Of 
course she didn’t mean to, mother.” 

“No, dear, I’m sure she didn’t. And I think 
we can clean it. Run upstairs and put on an old 
dress, and I’ll show you how. Then if you ever 
have a stain when mother isn’t here, you'll know 
what to do.” 

Molly danced upstairs as lightly as she had 
danced down on her way to the party. A strange 
look came into Rosaleen’s eyes, a look that 
pierced her mother’s heart. 

In a moment Molly danced down again, with 
the white dress over her arm. Then they all went 
out into the kitchen, where Molly learned how to 
fasten the dress tight over a bowl with clothes- 
pins and to pour boiling water through the cloth. 

As the stain faded out Rosaleen said, “Mother 
didn’t show me how to get mine out.” 

Over the heads of their daughters the glances 
of the two mothers met. The eyes of Rosaleen’s 
were dark with pain. Molly’s mother said to 
Rosaleen, “I suppose, she loved to do it for you. 
You ask her next time to let you help.” 

Rosaleen turned her clear eyes on her mother. 
Suddenly she ran to her and clung close. “I will; 
oh, I will!” she cried. 
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HERBERT’S WHITE FLANNELS 


R Herbert! His family was large and 
sympathetic. How could he keep anything 
secret, especially a thing as conspicuous as 

a suit of wet white flannels? You might suppose, 
writes Miss Frances Lester Warner in the At- 
lantic Monthly, that personal liberty would be 
assured in every home. Well, perhaps; but it 
would be pretty hard to convince Herbert of it 
after he and his particular girl friend had upset 
in the lake. 

Neither Herbert nor the girl objected to a wet- 
ting, but both objected strongly to having their 
mishap known among their friends. They hur- 
ried, dripping, along obscure byways and arrived 
at her house unobserved. Taking leave of his 
lady there, the boy sped home and entered his 
room by a convenient trellis, the services of 
which he had shared for years with the vine of 
a Dorothy Perkins rose. 

Once he was in his room his problem was how 
to dry his clothes unnoticed by a large and in- 
quisitive band of sisters. He thought of the 
tailor; but in a small town a tailor is likely to 
have friends who know you. The sun was still 
high, and the weather was hot. All that the boy 
needed was a hidden yet sunny place where he 
might spread his white flannels. He remembered 
the top of the mansard roof where in high-school 
days his wireless aérial used to wave; so with 
his soaking bundle and a ball of twine he went 
through the attic, up his old rope ladder and 
out through the dusty skylight. 

He stretched the twine skillfully hither and 
yon from one to another of the three chimneys 
and thus made a flat low network much like 
horizontal strings for a cucumber vine. Then he 
sat down in the shade of a chimney to wait; 
he would turn the garments from time to time as 
they dried. An hour passed. The sun was warm; 
a lazy breeze drifted obligingly over the roof. 
The little affair had gone astonishingly well. 
Now if only — 

“Herbert!” the sharp voice of his younger 
sister Claudia sounded from the lawn below. 
“What are you doing on the roof?” 

Herbert went politely to the edge and gazed 
down. “I was thinking,” he replied, “of planting 
a Moorish roof garden.” 

“And what,” pursued his sister, “are you doing 
with that twine?” 

“Mending my nets,” said Herbert. 

“T’ll come up and help.” 

“Oh, no, you won’t,” said Herbert affably. “I 
pulled the ladder up after me.” 

Claudia was not abashed. “Mrs. Lane has 
been calling on mother,”, she went on, “and she 
said you were spreading out something all over 
the roof. She said it looked like a small wash.” 

“She did, did she?” said Herbert admiringly. 
“Einstein must be right. I thought you couldn’t 
see the flat of this roof from the street.” 

“You can’t,” replied Claudia. “She was call- 
ing on the Farleys on Oak Hill, and they looked 
down from their sun porch and saw you. Now 
what are you doing, Herb? Mother wants to 
know.” 

“You just say to mother,” Herbert replied 
with finality, “that I’ll tell her if she won’t tell 
you! Tell her I’m coming right along down.” 

To live happily in a sympathetic family of 
that kind you should always act as Jonathan 
Edwards advised: do only those things that you 
would wish to be found doing if your time should 
come to die! 
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THE FOSTER MOTHER © 


HE account in The Companion about the 

| cat that mothered the chickens reminds a 

woman reader of a reverse case in which 
a hen mothered some kittens. Several years ago 
at our ranch, she writes, we had in the kitchen 
a large wood box that opened into the woodhouse 
outside. As it was summer, we were using the 
gasoline range, and what wood remained in the 
box had on it a layer of old papers that we used 
for kindling fires. 

One day a hen, looking round for a nest, spied 
the place and laid an egg there. The housekeeper 
did not approve and took it away; but the hen, 
persistent after the manner of her kind, con- 
tinued to slip in and lay whenever the men hap- 
pened to leave the door of the woodhouse open. 


Though all of the eggs had been taken away, 
she went to the nest one day and prepared to sit. 
In the night the old cat brought her kittens to 
the box and left them there. And when the hen 
opened her eyes in the morning there were the 
kittens! She at once accepted them as her own 
offspring, as if they had hatched overnight, and 
with motherly clucks took them under her wings. 

When the cat returned there was a short fight 
in which the cat was victorious. After feeding 
her babies, she again went away. Then the hen, 
which had waited patiently, took up the care of 
the youngsters once more. 

The housekeeper was much amused, but as she 
could not give up her wood box, she made a soft 
nest in a box that she set in the woodhouse and 
put cat and kittens into it. The hen followed at 
her heels. 

Thereafter the real mother and the foster 
mother peaceably took alternate care of the 
young ones until they were old enough to crawl 
out of the nest and lap milk from a pan; then 
the cat, having weaned them, went away. Not so 
the hen! She followed them round in the yard 
and clucked to them loudly, but the ungrateful 
young ones paid her no attention; and finally the 
poor hen wandered off to her feathered friends. 
Perhaps there was a tear in her eye for the in- 
gratitude of children! 
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THE CANNY DOG CADDIE 


N a land where Mary Queen of Scots used to 
make the round of an eighteen-hole golf 
course in something no doubt under ninety it 

is not astonishing that players have introduced 
into the game some kinks that are not yet much 
practiced in America. One of them, we learn 
from Mr. Andra Kirkaldy in his Fifty Years of 
Golf, is the retrieving of lost balls by dogs. 

Newcomers, he writes, are surprised to see men 
with dogs moving in and out among the whins 
and imagine them to be poachers looking for rab- 
bits. But they are not poachers—unless rabbits 
one their way; they are caddies looking for 

alls. 

The dog caddie, or ball finder, is carefully 
trained for the job and brings a good income to 
his owner. When I was a young caddie I used to 
train my dog to find balls, and many a pound I 
made in that way. My method of training was 
to throw a ball on the open ground every night 
for perhaps a week and, after the dog had re- 
trieved it, pat him on the head and give him a 
biscuit to show that I was pleased with what he 
had done. If he bit the ball too hard, I let him 
know that he had done wrong; a good dog, you 
know, dislikes nothing so much as a frown or a 
knock from his master. In the long run my dog 
was able to carry balls as gently as if they had 
been eggs. 

When I had him trained to carry balls without 
biting them I might go out at night and throw a 
ball down and then go past it, or perhaps drop 
one in a whin, unknown to him. I would say, 
“Seek dead,” just as if I had shot a bird, and he 
would be sure to scent the balls and bring them 
to me. I have got as many as forty or fifty balls 
in one day with my dog, and every time he 
brought a ball I gave him some reward. He ex- 
pected it, just as a caddie expects a fee. 
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A KANSAS PIONEER HOMESTEAD 


HE sod house of forty or fifty years ago 

was to the settler of western Kansas what 

the log house of early colonial days was to 
his New England forbears. It was home, “ever so 
humble,” it is true, but home nevertheless, the 
place where he went each evening, after a long, 
hard day under the broiling sun, to enjoy the 
society of his wife and children. Today an “old 
soddy” is just a curiosity. 

Sod houses were usually small and contained 
only two or three rooms. The settler plowed his 
sod a foot wide and cut it into strips two feet 
long. Then he laid a row of sod with the pieces 
lengthwise and next to it a row with the pieces 
crosswise, so that the two rows made a wall 





A Kansas prairie “ soddy’’ 


three feet thick. For ridgepole and rafters he 
chose stout logs of native timber and covered 
them with thick layers of brush or willows be- 
fare laying the sod roof. 

Although the outside of a “soddy” often was 
tumble-down and unattractive, the inside was 
often pleasant and homelike. The walls were 
frequently plastered and whitewashed until they 
were as white as snow, and overhead might be 
tacked white sheeting. If the owner could not 
obtain a board floor he could at least lay a clean 
rag carpet on prairie hay. The deep window seats 
often were filled with geraniums, red verbenas 
and chrysanthemums, which added the longed- 
for touch of beauty. In summer the sod house 
was cool; in winter it was warm and cosy. 
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Nevertheless, it had many drawbacks. In spite 
of the sheeting dirt sifted down into the rooms; 
moreover, rain left big ugly yéllow spots on the 
walls and sheeting and sometimes big puddles 
on the floors; and, worst of all, centipedes and 
snakes occasionally visited the dwellers. Yet 
some of the old settlers, remembering the neigh- 
borhood gatherings and the hospitality that made 
the poorest homes glad, look back with pleasure 
to their boyhood in the “old soddy.” 


69 
THE TALENTED MISS LONGFELLOW 


T one time Buchanan Read, the poet-artist 
A who wrote Sheridan’s Ride, painted the 
three sisters of the late Ernest Wadsworth 
Longfellow as the Three Graces. But the six arms 
embarrassed him. In order: to get rid of one, 
writes Mr. Longfellow in his recently published 
reminiscences, he painted my youngest sister with 
one arm behind her back. The work was not 
very skillful, and so it looked as if she had lost 
an arm. Thus the story got about that she had 
been born with only one arm. 

James Russell Lowell was once riding in a 
Cambridge horse car when as he was passing my 
father’s house he heard a woman relating the 
story in a loud voice. That was too much for Mr. 
Lowell; so he said to her, “Excuse me, madam, 
but I know the Longfellow family very well, and 
I can assure you that the young lady has both 
her arms.” 

“Excuse me, sir,” retorted the woman, “but I 
have it on the best authority!” 

To show how stories of that sort travel and 
grow as they travel: a lady in England once 
asked me if it were true that one of my sisters 
had no arms and that as she had great talent 
for poetry wrote beautifully with her feet! It is 
a fact, though as I tell it it sounds incredible. 
Nor did the lady mean poetical feet either! 
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ANOTHER GOOD SAMARITAN 


HE pioneers who followed Daniel Boone’s 

trail into the wilderness of Kentucky built 

a number of forts for protection against the 
Indians. Whenever the signal went out that an 
Indian attack was imminent the settlers would 
leave their cabins and rush to the nearest fort. 

One day, writes a contributor, a group of men 
were running at top speed toward Fort Logan. 
Arrows were falling all round them. In a few 
minutes all of the men except one were safe within 
the fort; he had fallen to the ground wounded. 

In imminent danger of being taken and per- 
haps tomahawked he began to call for help. One 
name after another he called, but no one would 
risk going out to his aid. Then he called, “Ben 
Logan—Ben Lo-gan!” By that. time the Indians 
were almost upon him. 

My great-uncle, Ben Logan, picked up a feather 
bed and, holding it high in front of him, made 
his way to the wounded man. Then, dropping the 
bed, he picked him up and ran with him toward 
the stockade. Arrows flew on all sides of them, 
but neither man was struck, and in a few mo- 
ments both were safe among their friends. 
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HE KNEW HIMSELF 


FORMER influential British statesman, 
Lord Hartington, hated to talk in public. 
He had good reason too; people always 
found him exceedingly dull, and he knew that 
they did. His proper place, Sir Henry Lucy tells 
us in his Lords and Commoners, was rather the 
council chamber than the public platform, and 
only when duty called would he consent to make 
a speech. 

One day at dinner following a debate in the 
House of Commons in which Lord Hartington as 
leader of the opposition had taken part his com- 
panion remarked that she had just heard a rather 
startling rumor concerning him; people, she said, 
were whispering that in the midst of his speech 
he had paused to yawn prodigiously. “Of course 
it’s not so. It would not be possible!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Ah, my dear lady,” replied Lord Hartington, 
suppressing a yawn at the mere recollection of 
the experience, “you don’t know how dull my 
speech was!” - 


HOLSTEIN OR JERSEY? ONE 
DOLLAR, PLEASE 


WO cattle breeders at San Antonio were 

discussing the merits of Jersey and Holstein 

cows. Each man was positive that he was 
right about the matter; each was dogmatic; each 
was intolerant. 

“Put a dollar in a bucket!” cried one. “Milk 
the bucket full; then if you still see the dollar, 
the cow is a Holstein!” 

“Put the same dollar in your bucket!’ re- 
torted the other. “Milk your cow, and if there 
ain’t enough milk to cover the dollar there’s no 
doubt she’s a Jersey!” 
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A PIGTAIL IDEA OF INSURANCE 


VEN life insurance, says the Windsor Mag- 
azine, has its humorous side. A Chinaman 
whose brother was seriously ill wrote to 

the insurance company: “My brother, he half 
dead, me likee half the money.” 
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« THE DANUBE = 
AND THE 


Te. lower courses of the Danube River 


are through a country flat, monotonous 

and uninteresting; but the life, human 
and animal, that ‘appears on the shores is 
worth watching, especially by a traveler from 
the West; for there is little that is familiar 
and a great deal that is piquantly unlike any- 
thing that American or British or French 
eyes are accustomed to see. A correspondent 
of the London Times writes thus about a 
trip down the lower Danube: 

With the morning and the sunshine the 
light-steeped spaces seem to tremble and 
move as clouds of black and reddish and yel- 
low buffaloes, swine and sheep slowly emerge, 
grazing. Some scantily attired fishermen are 
drying their nets beside their flat-bottomed 
boats, and on a neighboring hillock a little 
goatherd is piping dolefully to his flock. 
Pelicans and storks, herons and cranes, geese, 
mallards, teals, widgeons, quail and snipe 
and apparently all the singing birds of the 
world are awake and feeding and quarreling 
and caroling among the reeds and the willow- 
fringed islands. A troop of wild horses lift 
their heads and neigh and then, with tails 
and manes flying, gallop off on unshod hoofs. 
Clear and thrilling, the song of the lark rings 
high overhead. Outside a hamlet is a large 
circle of stones, set on edge and standing 
perhaps three and a half feet high; it is a 
threshing ring, and within it a drove of half- 
broken mares and foals are being chevied 
round and round by some shock-headed peas- 
ants who, squatting on the wall and yelling 
unutterable and untranslatable things, bran- 
dish long cowtail whips while the much- 
scared animals tread and trample the grain 
from the stalk. That is how they thresh their 
grain in the Dobruja; the practice is very 
ancient and does not yield pure, clean grain. 

Clearly outlined against the blue sky and 
following the contours of the low, gently 
swelling hills, rise the ramparts of the Great 
Wall of Trajan, which runs for forty miles in 
an unbroken line down to Kiistenje on the 
Black Sea. Under the shelter of the wall 
benighted or storm-struck wanderers of the 
plains have been wont to seek refuge through 
long ages. Well they know every inch of the 
marvelous old structure, which is twelve feet 
deep on one side and forty feet on the other 
and which is more than twenty feet wide 
at the top. Many a benighted Valch and 
Tzigane, many a forlorn and perishing shep- 
herd, has blessed the name of the great con- 
queror who raised the barrier across the 
bleak, treeless, unshadowed, shelterless plain, 
and whose soldiers by means unknown 
brought those tremendous boulders to form 
a fortress and a shelter in a lonely land. 

After Silistria the scenery of the Dobruja 
is dreary beyond description. On the right are 
grassy hills; but to the left are marshes 
intersected by straggling branches of the main 
stream, where green rushes and rank grasses 
flourish in sticky, black, horrible mud that 
after sundown exudes fever and an evil odor. 
From the beginning of the marshes down 
to the delta it is not an exaggeration to say 
that every dweller in the valley is born with 
the dreaded Danube fever in his blood. It is 
asserted even that the temperature of the 
Danube fishermen is ever above normal! 

Along the muddy, sunken banks of the 
river the rushes and the stunted willows are 
brilliant green, and on the islands, which 
glow in great vivid patches behind the rushes, 
are wonderful flowers—melilot, the sweet- 
scented clover, convolvulus, wild roses, blue 
veronica, chicory and snapdragon. Upstream 
and downstream go towboats and lighters and 
sailing vessels, manned by brightly clad Turks, 
Roumanians and Greeks. Here and there you 
may see a ship stuck high and dry on a 
muddy reef—a derelict, driven to destruction 
by one of the sudden violent squalls that are 
so common on the lower Danube. 

; But it is not only the things near at hand 
that attract and rivet the attention; the vast, 
limitless solitudes beyond them seem to cast 
‘ spell on the traveler. Look there to the left 
across the rising grassy desert of the Baragan. 
arched under the burning summer sun, the 
“teppe drifts and rolls away as far as the eye 
‘an see. The soil is yellow, and the whole 
landscape is touched with the same dead, dull 
tue. Out there is a desert—a desert the mo- 
uotony of which is broken only by a few 
vellow roads or tracks where the saffron dust 
‘les a foot deep, to rise in blinding, choking 


DOBRUJA 


clouds with the passing of every wandering 
bullock caravan and of every herd of sheep 
and swine. Sometimes the grass gives place to 
maize, but both grass and maize are yellow— 
yellow grass covering a boundless, undulating, 
melancholy desert! Here and there at rare 
intervals are villages, or rather clusters, of 
rude, clay wattle-roofed huts surrounded 
with tall, decrepit wattle fences. 

Summer may be terrible in the Dobruja, but 
winter is still more awful. Then snow covers 
the face of the earth, and the fierce Russian 
wind sweeps past with the force of a hurri- 
cane and leaves men and beasts frozen stark 
in death; wolves muster to satisfy their hun- 
ger, and ravens croak over the icy fields. 

Civilization cannot tame the Dobruja. Civ- 
ilization may bring railways and bridges, but 
the homes and thoughts and customs of the 
inhabitants are not more civilized today than 
they were in the days of the Roman conquest. 
The village huts are of the same kind now as 
they were eighteen hundred years ago—queer 
erections of earth that, viewed from a dis- 
tance, show only their wattle roofs. For to 
render the heat of summer and the cold of 
winter more endurable they are built in holes 
or caves. When a Dobruja homestead is being 
constructed the earth is first hollowed out 
into a pit the sides of which are smoothly 
plastered with mud mixed with cow dung 
and straw. Then a great fire of straw is 
lighted within the hole and is kept burning 
until the sides are baked almost to the solidity 
and dryness of brick; after that the place is 
roofed with wooden beams and covered with 
wattles and rushes. As a rule there is no 
chimney ; the ill-smelling, eye-injuring smoke 
—the smoke of cow dung mixed with straw— 
filters out through the door, round which a 
few stunted bushes are planted to protect the 
entrance against sun and wind. A couple of 
wooden planks, a table and a box to hold the 
family treasures and clothing are all the fur- 
niture of a typical peasant home in this land 
of good pasturage. There are folks there who 
cannot boast even such good dwelling places 
as these. 
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THE ASIATIC LINGUIST 


HHINESE and Japanese tradesmen think 
that a sign that bears a shopkeeper’s 
name and business in English as well as 

in his own tongue lends distinction to the 
shop and brings custom from foreigners. In 
most cases, however, the Asiatic who writes 
his sign takes as great a chance as the Yankee 
shoemaker would in adding, hit or miss, Chi- 
nese characters to the inscription over his 
door. One of the most prosperous naval tai- 
lors in Shanghai is Jelly Belly. Many years 
ago some ribald British midshipmen saddled 
him with this substitute for his own string of 
Chinese monosyllables, and, as the sound of 
it was mellifluous, he adopted it with great 
pride and painted it in large letters over his 
shop. It has made his fortune. 

A Japanese doctor in Yokohama who keys 
up the system with medicated baths, special 
dieting, massage, and the like, to- strengthen 
patients for an impending operation, offers 
this soothing salutation to those who ap- 
proach his door: “We Prepare You for the 
Medical Instruments.” 

Now and then in the Far East you find 
signboards in English that display the right 
words but are careless in arranging them. 
There is a wealthy hatter in Yokohama who 


‘offers “The Possible Cheapest Hats,” and an- 


other advertises his soaps, “Guaranteed Are 
Made Best Select Materials and Skillful 
Hand, It Prove Are Superior Grade.” 

A writer in Travel, who has culled those 
examples from various shop fronts, stopped 
with his wife at a hotel in Manila where they 
were served in the dining room by a waiter 
whose English was mixed. He had a good 
deal of it, but he did not grasp its social 
lights and shades. “After courteously asking 
me in the phrasing of the best European 
waiter what I desired to order next he bal- 
anced a tottering tower of empty dishes and 
plates on one elbow, struck an easy attitude 
and addressed my wife thus: ‘Well, how 
about you?’ It was his idea that English ad- 
jectives carry a plural when attached to 
plural nouns. His suggestions for breakfast 
were, ‘Scrambleds eggs, hams and eggs, frieds 
eggs, grapes nuts and oats meals.’ It was im- 
possible to put him right.” 





You May Try It 
Three Months 
Before Deciding 


We have an arrangement 
whereby you may try the 
machine in your home 
three months before de- 
ciding whether you will 
keep it or not. If not 
perfectly satisfactory in 
every particular we will 
refund your money and 
take back machine at our 
expense. i 


for full particulars of this 
Free Trial Offer. 


Sewing 


Attractive Terms 


Not only does our Factory-to- 
Home System enable you to ob- 
tain a high-grade machine at a 
very low price, but we also have 
an arrangement whereby the 
payment may be spread over 
several months. This makes it 
possible for anyone to own one 
of these first-quality New Com- 
panions. Don’t be satisfied with 
an inferior machine, but get full 
particulars from us before mak- 
ing a selection. 
JUST SEND YOUR 
ADDRESS ON COUPON >>> 
. 


PERRY MASON CO. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Will Do All Your Family 


The New Companion Sewing Machine is 
equal to every requirement of home sewing. 
It is equipped with complete set of best at- 
tachments and will yield equally good results 
whether the work be the finest tucking on 
sheer material, hemming, ruffling, quilting, 
braiding, up to sewing on heavy suitings. 


Many New Improvements 


Our machines have Automatic Drop-Head 


Adjustments, and all other latest improve- 
ments. They are made in seven different 
styles, including both foot-power and elec- 
tric models. Our new Descriptive Booklet, 
mailed free upon request, contains photo- 
graphic reproductions of the various styles 
and all special features, and is full of valua- 
ble information for prospective sewing ma- 
chine purchasers. 
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THE NEW COMPANION is recommended 
and used in thousands of homes. It is made in 


one of the best equipped factories in this country, 
producing only the highest quality of family 
sewing machines. Only the best materials are 
used and expert workmanship employed. Each 
machine is fully warranted by the Publishers of 
The Youth’s Companion for twenty-five years. 


NEW Styles 
NEW Low Prices 
NEW and Attractive Terms 


Our NEw STYLE No. 3 WITH 
SoLip-SipE Drawer CAsING 


You Will Be Surprised At 
the Low Prices 


As originators of the one-profit, Factory-to- 
Home System, over thirty years ago, we can 
save you a large amount on the purchase of a 
high-grade family sewing machine, and at 
the same time send you a machine that you 
will be proud to own and show to your 
friends. No other machine, at whatever price 
sold, can excel the New Companion for all 
kinds of family sewing. If you need a new 
sewing machine in the near future, there- 
fore, do not fail to get our new low prices 
at once. 


No Freight to Pay 


The purchaser of a New Companion Sewing 
Machine will have no freight bills to pay 
upon receipt of machine. We pay all trans- 
portation charges to your nearest freight 
station. There will be absolutely no extra 
cost to you after paying our low Factory-to- 
Home price. Write for Free Delivery Offer 
today. 








Send No Money, but 
Mail Coupon Today 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
(Sewing Machine Dept.) 
Commonwealth Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 


Gentlemen. I want to know more about the 
New Companion. Send me your new IIlustrated 
Descriptive Booklet, also FREE TRIAL OFFER 
and explain the ATTRACTIVE TERMS upon 
which I can purchase. 





Name. 








Town and State 
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Civilized people discover how to 
clean teeth without harsh scouring 


The early savage removed 
gtime by harsh scouring 


“Wash” —Don't Scour Teeth 


Warns Modern Science 


Your hands are soiled—do you clean them by scraping 
with sand alone? Savages used to do so. But civilization 
substituted soap. Then cleansing came more quickly, 
more thoroughly without hurt. As the early savage 
cleaned his hands, you today can take a gritty, soapless 
dentifrice and scrape clean the delicate enamel of your teeth. 
How much simpler—and safer—is the civilized method. 


COLGATE’S CLEANS TEETH THE RIGHT WAY 
“Weashes’’ and Polishes—Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 


Boys and girls use Colgate’s willingly and regularly be- 
cause of its pleasing flavor. Colgate’s cleans teeth thor- 
oughly—no safe dentifrice does more. A LARGE tube 

AN costs 25c_.why pay more? 

OFFER 

1—Buy a tube of 


Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream. . — 


2—Ask your dealerwhy 


he recommends it and y fh \N 

write us briefly what he said, y Ged i ANS \ 

Attach your letter to coupon fi 

after filling in dottedlines below, hi I i | H 

5 oh bone and gt =. i ‘ 
olgate >o., Dept. 25, Box 645, 

City Hall Station, N. Y. City. We | H E 

will then send you, Free, a generous 

sample of Colgate’s COLEO Soap. 


Your 











Truth in Advertising Implies Honesty in Manufacture 





